




















*Q Kon Adi t 


SOMETHING 


NEW 


IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


WHAT WE ARE 


The Comité Norteamericano Pro México, A. C. 
(Committe of North Americans for Mexico, Civil 
Association), is a nonprofit organization of United States 
citizens, resident in Mexico, formed for the purpose of 
promoting better understanding between the peoples of 
our two countries and to benefit economically the 
Republic of Mexico. 

The confusion, misunderstandings and unwarranted 
pessimism following the 1954 devaluation of the peso led 
to the organizational meeting in June of that year. 

We North American residents and businessmen who 
formed this program, and who carry it out with voluntary 
work and monetary contributions, are motivated primarily 
by a sincere desire to help the country in which we live. 
We also realize that any successful efforts in strengthening 
the economy of Mexico will inevitably result in benefit 
to all concerned. 

This is the first time we know of that an American 
business colony in a foreign land has organized to further 
understanding between the two countries. While accepting 
the vital importance of bettered relations between the 
Governments of our two countries, our effort is rather 
devoted to fostering opportunities for individuals to arrive 
at that solid base for friendship, actual] knowledge and 
understanding of the people of Mexico. 

We believe that, knowing both countries as we do, we 
are unusually well situated to explain convincingly Mex- 
ico’s many advantages and attractions to other North 
Americans. 

Further, we believe that a friendly, strong neighbor to 
the south is an indispensable asset to the United States. 


WHAT WE DO 


1. We are chiefly concerned with augmenting that great 
source of dollar income and that equally great source of 
acquaintanceship with Mexico which leads to sympathetic 
understanding — tourist trade. We encourage travel from 
the United States to Mexico by all proven public relations 
methods. 

2. We give special recognition to public figures and 
others who have made significant contribution to under. 
standing between the two countries. 

3. We provide attention and assistance to groups of 
visitors so that they, in turn, will be enthusiastic goodwill 
ambassadors of Mexico when they return to the United 
States. 

1, We work with and through other civic groups such 
as Rotary, Sales Executives Club, Chambers of Commerce, 
Lions Club, etc., to spread a persuasive invitation, “Visit 
Mexico,” to their Stateside chapters and clubs. With some 
of these groups we have developed a continuing series of 
Mexican Fiesta meetings in the United States, for which 
we provide Mexican movies, posters, menus with recipes 
and music. 

5. We initiate and assist public relations activities that 
promote a knowledge of Mexico and its people among our 
fellow North Americans in the United States. 

The prime necessity to our continuing success is the 
sympathetic understanding and financial support from 
our colleagues, the North American residents and the 
North American commercial and industrial interests in 
Mexico, that we may all work together toward growing 
goodwill, better business relations and greater friendship 
between the United States and Mexico. 


COMITE NORTEAMERICANO PRO-MEXICO 


(Committee of U. S. Citizens for Mexico) 


Atenas 42-602 


Méxice, D. F. 
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FOR 


ART 


Casa del Arquitecto, Veracruz 24. First 
part of September: exhibit of U.S. 
architecture. 


Galeria de Arte Contemponaneo, Am- 
beres 12. Collective exhibit of works 
by Mexican painters. Open 11 am 
am to 7:30 pm. 
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SEPTEMBER 





Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. 
To Sept. 14: paintings by Cesa- 
reo, After Sept. 18: simultaneous 
exhibits of works by 18th century 
Japanese painter Sharaku and mod- 
ern Japanese painter Kitagawa. 


Galeria Clemente Orozco, Peralvillo 
55. Paintings by Angélica de la 
Pefia. Open 11 am to 7:30 pm. 


Galeria Mexicana, Ramon Alcazar 8. 
Permanent exhibit of paintings by 
Diego Rivera. Open 9 am to 8 pm. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34. Through 
Sept. 15: oils and drawings by 
Dorothy Hood. Open 10 am to 2 
pm and 4 to 8 pm. Gallery will 
close latter half of September. 


Galerias Excelsior, Reforma 18. Ex- 
hibit of engravings and lithographs 
by José Clemente Orozco. Open 11 
am to 9 pm. closed Sundays. 


Jardin del Arte, Parque Sullivan (be- 
hind the Monument to the Mother). 
Sundays at 10 am, paintings by 
young artists of the National In- 
stitute for Mexican Youth. 


Palace of Fine Arts, Juarez and San 
Juan de Letran. Sala de Arte Popu- 
lar, folk art; Sala Colonial, out- 
standing works of art; Sala Na- 
cional, 19th century painting; Sala 
Prehispanica, codices and ceramic 
works from various ancient cul- 
tures. Open 10 am to 5:30 pm, clos- 
ed Mondays. (Continued) 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Thursday 1 __ Presidential Report to the 
National Chamber of Deputies. 


Sunday 4 to 11 __ Inter-American Tourist 
Congress. Sessions to be held in 
Ministry of Communications. 


Monday 5 to 13 __ National Water Polo 
Championship at CU Olympic Pool. 
Sunday 11 am, other days 4 pm. 


Thursday 8 __ Religious fiesta-fair and 
mammoth pilgrimage in honor of 
the Virgin of Los Remedios, at the 
village of that name on the outskirts 
of Mexico City. This image, no 
larger than a doll, is said to have 
been brought to Mexico by Cortés, 
and to have aided and protected the 
Spaniards in their conquest of the 
Aztec Empire. There are many 
legends about her immense powers 
— one, that she threw dust into the 
eyes of the Indians, thus equalizing 
a 10 to 1 disadvantage for the 
Spaniards. Her conflicts with the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, patroness and 
protectress of the Indians, inter- 
weave much Mexican history. 


Friday 9 __ Fall season opening of the 
National Symphony. See Music 
listings. 


Saturday 10 to 20 __ Annual Golf Tour- 


nament by Invitation, with best Mex- 
ican golfers competing. At the Cen- 
tro Campestre Lagunero. (Specta- 
tors encouraged.) 


Wednesday 14 __ Charro Day, annual 
celebration at the Rancho Grande de 
la Villa, at the Rancho del Charro 
and the “Green Indians” entrance 
to Mexico City. Rodeo riding and 
top-flight charro feats. 


Thursday 15 __ Night: Anniversary of 
the Grito de Dolores, eve of Mexico’s 
National Independence Day. (See 
The Yell, in this issue.) 

(Continued on page 2) 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Friday 16 __ Independence Day ceremo- 


nies at the National Palace, on the 
main plaza in the capital, and 
corresponding ceremonies at every 
state capitol and municipal palace. 
In Mexico City, an all-out parade. 


Thursday 15 to 18 __ National Swimming 


and Diving Championship, CU 
Olympic Pool. Thurs., Fri., Sat., at 3 
pm, Sunday 11 am. All national 
champions will compete. 


Tuesday 27 __ Gala opening of short 


opera season with Victoria de los 
Angeles. See Music listings. 


Thursday 29 __ St. Michael’s Day, fiesta 


in every town or village named San 
Miguel. Parties at the house of 





everybody named Miguel. And cha- 
rro turnouts and fiestas—St. Mi- 
chael being the patron saint of 
horsemen. Big celebration in San 
Miguel de Allende, with charro 
riding exhibitions. 


House Beautiful 


reporting on Mexico.... 
said 
*"We're all planning 
to go back for more. ..*’ 


The Carapan 
Hidalgo Oriente 348 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 






PREVIEW 


(Continued) 


Sala de Arte El Cuchitril, Juarez 30. 


Oils by Costa Rican painter José 
Francisco Alvarado. Open 8 am to 
11 pm; Sunday, 10 am to 2 pm. 


Salén de la Plastica Mexicana, Puebla 


154, Competitive exhibit of works 
by young unknowns; Sala 2, oils 
and drawings by Fanny Ravel; 
Sala 3, sculptures. Open 10 am to 
6 pm, closed Sundays. 


MUSIC 


National Symphony Orchestra: Fall 


season, with concerts scheduled for 
Sept, 9, 10, 17, 18, 23, 25 and 30, in 
Palace of Fine Arts. Friday or 
Saturday programs begin at 9 pm; 
Sunday concerts at 11:15 am. Luis 
Herrera de la Fuente, Erich Klei- 
ber and Igor Markevitch will con- 
duct. 


Opera: Gala opening Sept. 27, with 


season continuing through first 
week of October, at Palace of Fine 
Arts, 9 pm. Victoria de los Angeles 
will appear in La Boheme, Madame 
Butterfly, Manon and Faust, with 
National Symphony Orchestra. 


Chamber Music: Third series of Bellas 
Artes Monday evening concerts 
will open Sept. 26, with concerts 
scheduled every Monday at 9 pm 
through Nov. 14. 








ACMAC (Mexican Concertists Asso. 
ciation), year-old group formed to 
encourage young Mexican musi. 
cians and promote concert ex. 
changes with other countries. 
Throughout September, with con. 
certs Wednesdays at 9:15 pm. Pal 
ace of Fine Arts. Tickets at box 
office or at Juarez 18-206. 


Sept. 7: ’Cellist Guillermo Hélguera, 
pianist José Kahan, works by Boc. 
cherini, Beethoven, Brahms. 


Sept. 14: Special presentation of Vi- 
llalobos’ Bachianas Brasileiras with 
soprano Rosa Rimoch, accompan.- 
iment by eight ’cellos. 


Sept. 28: Guest artist Joyce Flissler, 
violinist; works by Desplanes, Mo. 
zart, Chausson, Brahms, Halffter. 


THEATER 


Players, Inc., Villalongin 32. Agatha 
Christie’s whodunit The Hollow on 
Sept. 1, 2 and 3 at 8:30 pm. On Sept. 
20, they will be back on the boards, 
most probably with Hugh Her. 
bert’s comedy The Moon Is Blue, 
Art Walker, director. 25-31-56, 


Openings 


El Proceso de los Inocentes, Spanish 
version of Carlo Terrone’s Italian 
drama about a boy’s discovery of 
his mother’s affaires. Starring Ma 
ria Teresa Rivas and Rafael Ban: 
quels. Directed by Salvador Novo. 
Teatro de la Capilla, Madrid 13 
Coyoacan. 10-53-80. Check papers 
for date and time.* 


Jaque a Tres, translation of the Enz 
lish comedy about a domineering 
female trying to decide which of 
her 3 ex-husbands she will again 
victimize. MarilG Elizaga and I¢ 
nacio Lépez in the leads, Salvador 
Novo directs. Teatro del Caballito, 
Rosales 26. 21-16-50. Date to be 
announced. 


La Semilla del Mal, Spanish version 
of Maxwell Anderson’s drama of 4 
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50: murderous little girl, The Bad Seed Universitario group, it has a large Nina, André Roussin's farce. Francis- 
to (adapted from William March's cast headed by Aurora Molina, Gui- co Petrone directing, Nadia Haro 
si. novel). Starring Rita Macedo and llermo Alvarez Bianchi and Gloria Oliva and Carlos Riquelme starring. 
x. directed by Jests Valero. Fabregas Garcia. Director Allan Lewis. Se- Teatro Arlequin, Villalongin 26. 
Os Theater, Donceles 24. 18-39-60. guro Social Theater, Reforma and 36-86-73. Tuesday through Saturday 
on: Since all times are subject to change, Burdecs, Thursday, Friday and 
S ay 7:45 > S ay 5 
al check the papers or call the theaters. ree :45 pm; Sunday 5 and “ad 
» (i pm. 
m yew GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA 
Show:ng Gigolo, Spanish translation of Paul 
ra ? . ; Gerald’s comedy. Has been running SOUNEEESS, GEEIED 
’ | Breve Kermesse, Spanish version of : i 
oe. aaa , for more than a year. Ignacio Na- 
Theodore Apstein’s Jllusion, about = : 
Mexican sivt in Washingt D varro and Ema Arvizt star, Victor 
ail X1Ce n ngton, ° m 
; ng Moya directs. Gante Theater, Gan- 
Vi- C., married to an American, and ee A, 
, ; te 12, 21-27-51. Daily, except Thurs- 
ith in love with another. Starring Isa- ae a 
a : . day, at 7:15 and 9:45 pm. 
an- bela Corona and José Elias Mo- 
reno. Directed by José Aceves. La Casa de Té de la Luna de Agosto 
Teatro de la Comedia, Villalongin (Teahouse of the August Moon) 
ler, 32. 28-56-38. Weekdays 7:15 and 10 will probably still be running. 
Mo pm; Sundays 5 and 7:45 pm. Translation by Rodolfo  Usigli, 
et. ; = producers Jean Dalrymple and Rita 
Cada Quien su Vida, a somewhat sen- : 
Liaeal wv by Lub GB Allen, director Romney Brent, stars 
é y eay 4 ie a- . ‘ " . > 
ee — — re Rosita Diaz Gimeno, with Antonio 
surto, With Carlos Navarro and : ‘ : 
: Carbajal and other outstanding 
tha Fernando Mendoza as stars. Direct- 
a 4 ao W Tent actors. Insurgentes Theater, Insur- 
on y Ferna la A mee - 
; y vn my a" - . gentes 1587. 24-58-91. Tuesday 
my a ‘ly 7:15 j 
P Soten, Cuba | Deny ES on through Saturday 7 and 10 pm; O1d world lenurits Combined with 
rds 9:45 pm. 36-16-26. ss ies * ail modere conveniences. Solid repete 
Ter: Sundays 5 and 8 pm, ationolerceticnce. Wholesome food 
il Espiritu Travieso, a reprise of Noel . ; sored jess eotenes — 
lue, : taki : : La Mujer, el Marido y la Muerte, Span- 
Coward’s Blithe Spirit, with Julio : : ‘ aa . 
Taboada. Otilia L fi aB ish version of André Roussin’s 2. CZ Somed! 
aboada, Otilia Larrafiaga and Ber- f eS 2 andl 
ee iil ee teas os comedy, with Lilia Prado and _— — 
t e s. . . . eget Coeve, Bavagie setter 
ro — Me “i * a yes oe Miguel Manzano in the leads. Di nen ets 8 
irector, arlo aboada. Sala s \ hee 
; Ch ts I ‘A d Puebl rected by Salvador Novo. Teatro ‘\ NS 
opin, Insur ebla. os ae , ' - 
nish =e W > an - si h : ‘ 4 5 de Diciembre, Lucerna and Lisboa. \ 7, =atAt 
i -64-21. We 4 § r- a ; F -, 
Han s: ay ee gerd 36-51-55. Tuesday through Satur- . , \ Bao 
y of day, 7 and 9:30 pm; Sundays, 7:15 eer = \ 
19:45 day 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 4, TOO/TINRAL POSPOTALITY ONO WUGE Stapeanes OF SrENCE =~ DRIVE IN 
and 9:4! : ~ : ‘ 
Ma . __ 7:30 and 10 pm. el 
Ban: § ; . , 
El Paéjaro Azul, Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Ovo. , 
B Bird, adapted for children by Con- 
cepcién Sada, directed by André 
“a Moreau and starring Virginia Gu- 
tiérrez and Tara Parra. Perform- 
ent ances Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
ring day for school children, Saturday OPTICA MAZAL 
r of and Sunday for the general public. sa REFORMA AT MILAN 
°. 
gain Probable times Saturday 5 and 7:30 MADERO N 
s 
Ig. pm, Sunday 4:30 and 7 pm. Palace ner a 
=e . _ Ee SUPERVIS 
ador | Of Fine Arts. 18-01-80. panera OPTOMETRIST 
ito, | . ‘ 
"a tnterrar a Los Muertos, translation STATE COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 
by Aurelio Galindo and Xavier Vi- PENNSYLVANIA NSYLVANIA 
, ; N 
llaurrutia of Irwin Shaw’s powerful PHILADELPHIA: pe 
rsion pacifist play of World War I, Bury 
of a the Dead. Put on by the Teatro 
3 

















Make sure you ‘% 
put the right parts 
into your FORD 





There are parts that'll fit into your Ford 
but still not give you the performance 
you have the right to expect. Make sure 
you get the parts you know are made 
right for your Ford—Genuine Ford Parts! 


Genuine Ford Parts are the ones to rely on when your 
Ford needs replacement parts. Every Genuine Ford 
Part is made to the exact specifications set by the same 
men who originally built your Ford. And in addition, 
all Genuine Ford Parts are tested thoroughly before 
approved for manufacture—so you can be sure they're 
made right to fit right to last longer in your Ford. When 
your Ford needs new parts to add to its performance, go 
where you know you can get Genuine Ford Parts! 


“TRADE" WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
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7:30 and 9:45 pm; Sunday 7 and 
9:30 pm. 


Vaudeville and Burlesque: Follies 
Bergere, G. Leyva 41; Teatro Mar- 
go, Aquiles Serdan 14; Tivoli, Li- 
bertad 9; Iris, Donceles 36. 


SPORTS 


Basketball, Federal District, Major 
League, championship playoffs, at 
National Auditorium, Paseo de la 
Reforma, Tuesdays and Fridays at 
6:30 pm, 3 game programs. At 
School of Laws gymnasium, San 
Ildefonso and Argentina: women’s 
teams, Thursdays at 6:30 pm and 
Sundays at 10 am. 


Boxing, Arena Coliseo, Peri’ 77. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays at 9 pm, 2 
preliminaries, 2 semifinals, and a 
stellar fight. 


Frontén (Jai-Alai), lightning Basque 
game, with top ranking foreign and 
Mexican players. At Frontén Mex- 
ico, corner Ramos Arizpe and Plaza 
de la Republica, Thursdays through 
Sundays at 7:30 pm. Three games, 
two quinielas and a daily double. 
At Front6én Colén, Ignacio Rami- 
rez 15, women players, using rac- 
quets instead of baskets, offer three 
matches beginning daily at 5 pm. 


Soccer, Latin America’s most popular 
game; Major League championship 
games, at two beautiful stadiums: 


Sept. 4 and 18 at Ciudad de los 
Deportes. 

Sept. 11, 14, 25 and 28 at University 
City. 

Tickets on sale at Federacién Mexi- 
cana de Futbol, Abraham Gon- 
zalez and Lucerna. 


Wrestling, Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. 
Standard grunting and groaning 
Sundays at 5 pm and Fridays at 
9:30 pm. Tickets at the box office 
after 10 am on the day of the event. 


September Suiteak 


A trip that takes you into Mexica, 
provinces as well as into the capital de 
mands double suitcases. City life an; 
country life mean distinct ways 4 
dressing. However, if you must choose 
it’s wise to emphasize comfortabj 
clothing for casual trips, and tuck jr 
a dress or suit and city shoes fo 
sampling Mexico City night life. 

Throughout the Guanajuato region 
there is excellent riding, so if horse: 
are your line, don’t close your suitcase 
without adding riding clothes. North 
ern Mexico rides Charro style in: 
special saddle, a harder and flatter 
horned version of the Western saddle 
Although English-style riding is popu 
lar in Mexico City, choose jeans ani 
a shirt rather than jodhpurs if yw 
plan to ride in Independence Country 

To keep eyebrows from being raisei 
however, it’s a good idea for womer 
to confine their use of jeans or slacks 
to horseback. Guanajuato, Guadalaje 
ra, and all the small towns in th 
region are quiet and conservative, ani 
definitely feel that women should wear 
women’s clothing. 

The region offers several swimming 
pools and thermal baths, so by al 
means pack a bathing suit. This i 
pretty much of a “must” item in an 
part of Mexico. 

September means pleasantly warm 
days with occasional showers, and co0 
nights, both in the provinces and it 
Mexico City. Old timers claim the rains 
always stop on Independence Daj 
Sept. 16—this adage hasn’t bee! 
operating for the past three years, s 
a raincoat is a good addition. 

Easy packers are cotton dresses, ‘ 
skirt or two, and a light jacket 
sweater for daytime wear. Evening 
may require a warmer wrap. Men, # 
usual, will be correct and comfortable 
in slacks and sport shirts for provincial 
tourists, with a suit the rule for cit! 
life. Comfortable shoes for both areé 
necessity. M. L 
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BULLFIGHTS 


In Mexico City, the novillada season 
continues, with novice toreros fight- 
ing yearlings. 


Plaza México, Av. Insurgentes. Mex- 
ico’s No. 1 bull ring (and the 
world’s largest), with star noville- 
ros. Sundays at 4 pm. Tickets on 
sale at Izazaga 23. 


Plaza El] Toreo, Cuatro Caminos. Pre- 
liminary novilladas Saturdays at 5 
pm, scheduled novilladas Sundays 
at 4 pm. Tickets on sale Thursdays 


at El Toreo from 10 am to 7 pm, 
Saturdays and Sundays after 2 pm. 


Plaza El Cortijo, Colonia Romero Ru- 
bio, near Central Airport. Small 
ring with seating for 4,000. Novi- 
lladas Sundays at 4:30 pm; per- 
manent exhibit of bullfight notables 
in pictures and souvenirs. 


Rancho La Tapatia and Rancho del 
Charro also schedule occasional 
novilladas, Check with travel agen- 
cies. 


HORSES 


Charreadas (rodeo, Mexican style), 
Mexico’s national sport, exciting, 
dangerous and colorful. Sundays 
from 11 am to 2 pm at: 





\ 


Rancho del Charro, On Ejército Na- 
cional near Ave. del Castillo. 


Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada Molino 
del Rey. 


Rancho Grande de La Villa, at the 
“Green Indians” entrance from the 
Laredo highway. 


Rancho El Hormiguero, Calzada Azca- 
potzalco, La Villa 80. 


Rancho Santa Anita, in Santa Anita, 
D. 7. 


LORE 


Cockfights, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays at San Bartolo Naucalpan, 
10 miles beyond the suburb of Ta- 
cuba, 


Mexican Dances, Circulo Rodem (Ro- 
tary Club), Londres 15. Native 
dances in costume every Friday at 
9 pm. For reservations phone 
25-09-20. 


Sala Riveroll, Calle de Colén, near the 
Caballito. Costume dances every 
Wednesday at 9 pm. 


Mexican Dance Fiesta, former Club de 
Golf Azteca, Chapultepec Park. Re- 
gional dances, presented in the open 
air, by the Dance Group of the 
National Institute for Mexican 
Youth. Every Sunday at noon. 














a MOTOR OIL for M S service, with 
all the specifications of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. (S A E) 
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We're not for Esperanto, but we 
would be very happy if somebody 
would work out a universal way of 
opening a telephone conversation. The 
gambit, in several countries, gives us 
acute distress. Take Brazil. The caller 
challenges the answerer with an ind- 
ignant “Who speaks?” To which, if 
you give your name as who speaks, 
the caller may then grumble a disgus- 
ted “Deceived”—that is, wrong number 
—and hang up. 

However, if you should be foolish 
enough as to ask who is wanted rather 
than to say who speaks, the caller 
redemands to Know who speaks, so 
fury mounts at both ends of the line. 

This, of course, is only one example 
of the vegaries which have developed 
around a wonderful system of com- 
munication between people who do not 
wish to be communicated with each 
other. 


A human frailty that totters our 
mind is the universal craving for what 
is loosely called balance. Balance of 
power, balance of trade, balanced 
budgets, and so on. But actually what 
is craved is not balance, but prepon- 
derance of power; and a favorable 
balance of trade; and in budgets, not 
a balance but a superavit. In other 
words, imbalance. In human affairs, 
equilibriums are seldom achieved or 
long sustained. 


We have been asked by an earhtly 
authority, the Editor, to introduce our- 
selves, We are an Angelus by the name 
of Angus. In April we passed through 
Mexican customs without any fine 
being imposed on our undeclared bag- 
ful of lyre and spare wings. It seems 
string and wind instruments are much 
appreciated here. Our halo, we think, 
was taken for a suspended egg, and, 
also came in duty free. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Miss Millicent C. Quigley 
Mexico This Month 
Atenas 42-601 

Mexico 6, D. F. 


My dear Miss Quigley: 


Your wonderfully original idea for 
constructing pyramids has captivated 
me and I wondered if the possibility 
of mass-producing them as toys for 
children had occurred to you. Natural- 
ly, I refer to construction kits, as I 
am in complete accord with you as to 
the necessity of personally construct- 
ing pyramids to gain true satisfaction. 

If the idea appeals to you, I would 
be happy to send you a study I have 
made. I anticipate no patent difficul- 
ties and am really excited about 
the possibilities. Think of the happy 
variety of uses the inventive young- 
sters could make of pyramids. 


Enthusiastically yours, 
Harold A. Bean, Philadelphia. 


P, S. Your name is so familiar, I am 
sure that we have met. Were you an 
Air Raid Warden in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the war? 


Dear Mr. Bean: 


What a splendid idea! Yes, I was 
an Air Raid Warden in those distress- 
ing days. Now I have hied myself 
away down to this sunny land, so full 
of entrancing things to do, and it is 


pleasant to be in the sunshine, and 
cool too when it is so hot at home, | 
have a little casita in unspoiled Ajijic 
and immediately upon receiving your 
inspiring letter, set my _ carpenter 
Gumersindo to work upon designing 
a construction kit, of pyramids toge. 
ther-and-apart. But what about size 
Mr. Bean? 


Most cordially, 
Millicent C. Quigley 


OUR OWN GARDEN 
OF ORCHIDS 


Dear Sirs: 


Could you send me please the 
August number, by return mail if pos. 
sible? Thank you, so very much. It is 
a beautiful and helpful magazine, 
Sincerely, 
M. S. Jones 


Oroville, California 


P. S. 1 am an Art High School teacher 
and I need your magazine! 


Dear Miss Brenner: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I enclose herewith my subscrip- 
tion for a year to Mexico This Month. 

I can only say that you are doing 
another constructive job for Mexico 
in better acquainting North American 
people with the arts, background and 
current activities of a great country. 

Sincerely, 

Alfred J. Lippman 
Newark, N. J. 
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Peder & pero, 


September in Mexico is a month of 
high holidays. We have Los Remedios 
on the 8th, with pilgrims by the 
thousands, a fair, fireworks, and drum- 
and-rattle dancers at this famous 
shrine. On the same date, we have the 
Tepozteco celebrations described in 
Fiesta in Tepoztldn, in this issue. On 
the 14th, we have what amounts to a 
victory war-dance in Querétaro, com- 
memorating the defeat of Maximil- 
jan’s empire. And the 29th, St. Mich- 
ael’s, is a general charro festival, this 
saint being the patron of brave and 
gallant horsemen. 


—| 


The peak of the month, however, is 
the great national holiday of the 16th, 
which is Mexico’s Independence Day. 
It is celebrated, as described in Mar- 
garet Leveson’s piece, The Yell, by one 
huge nationwide roar at midnight on 
the 15th, which was the hour and date 
in 1810 when the first cry for indepen- 
dence was launched. 
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Though the yell is accompanied by 
fireworks, speeches, martial music, 
and the rest of the normal hurrah of 
any nation’s independence day, here 
it has a deeper emotional charge than, 
for instance, the Fourth of July cele- 
brating we do at home, It is as if 
Independence Day had been last year 
or yesterday. 

And indeed this is how Mexicans 
feel about it. Freedom here was a 
hard-won triumph, and the struggle 
for it went on for generations. It was 


a battle that had to be fought again 
and again, in many forms and against 
different tyrannies. 

Today, if there is such a thing as a 
“key” to a national character, in Mex- 
ico it is a 1000%, nationally shared, 
fierce and short-tempered feeling about 
being bossed or pushed around. 


—) 


The converse of Mexican sensitivity 
to being domineered is a trait often 
found in people who have suffered 
very much and have benefitted from 
it. There is tolerance, the daily prac- 
tice of individual freedom and respect 
for it, and a warmly sympathetic 
response to human frailties or pre- 
dicaments. It is no accident that inter- 
nationally, Mexico’s policies veer al- 
ways to the side of small nations and 
oppressed peoples. Fellow-feeling and 
a deep sense of justice swing popular 
sympathies as well as official policies, 
against anything that signifies force, 
pressure or dictatorship. 

Peace as well as freedom has been 
acquired here the hard way, and an 
immense folk wisdom in _ resolving 
conflicts has come of it. 
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One of the most interesting, and 
amusing, examples of this is the 
cheerful celebration at Los Remedios, 
in honor of the Madonna who was 
officially the General-in-Chief of the 
Spanish colonial government armies 
against which the Independence wars 
were fought. Her opponent was the 





Virgin of Guadalupe (pictured on our 
cover), who was taken as the symbol, 
as well as Protectress, of the oppressed 
Indians. In the revolution of 1910-1920, 
Her image was worn by many rebels 
in their hats. 

There is no antagonism 
the two Virgins now. The story goes 
that after the defeat of the Spaniards, 
some disgusted unbeliever threw the 
Los Remedios image into a maguey. 
There it was discovered by an Indian. 
who by charming coincidence was 
named Juan Diego, like the Indian to 
whom the Virgin of Guadalupe first 
appeared. 


between 
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Thinking it a Spanish doll he took 
it home for his daughter to play with, 
and was then stricken mysteriously 
ill. The lasted 12 months, 
whereupon he became suspicious of 
the “doll” and returned her to the 
maguey. Then he made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Guadalupe. “Scarcely 
had he approached the altar,” says 
Antonio Florencia, an 18th century 
historian, “and thrown himself upon 
his knees, when he heard Her speaking 
to him in the quiet reproachful tones 
a mother might use to her son, asking 
what had become of the Virgin of 
Remedios. 

“At his honest reply she exclaimed, 
‘Why do you come to My house, hav- 
ing thrown Me out of yours?”’ Then 
She told Juan Diego to go home and 
have a sanctuary erected for the other 
image. And thus with celestial simplic- 
ity, divided loyalties were resolved. 
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Theodore Apstein, whose play /llu- 
sion is a local hit as Breve Kermesse, 
flew down from New York to attend 
opening night. Apstein amazed every- 
one with his Spanish; especially his 
producers, who found he didn’t miss a 
nuance of the translation. 

Attention Gourmets: James Beard, 
renowned gastronome, amateur cook 
and author (The Fireside Cook 
Book, The James Beard Fish Cook 
Book, etc.), recently made the rounds 
of our local gourmet traps—which he 
found as good as any in the world. 
Then he flew back to his arduous 
duties as consultant to the Cognac and 
Champagne Association of the U.S. 

Another celebrity, José Iturbi, like- 
wise showed his appreciation of Mex- 
ico’s fine restaurants. When he wasn’t 
giving concerts to packed audiences 
at Bellas Artes, he could be found at 
the Rivoli or La Normandia. The 
maestro plans to give yearly recitals 
in Mexico henceforth. 

Pro Mexico Note: Look for the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune’s special supplement 
on Mexico, due sometime this month. 
The Trib’s manager, William R. Butler, 
spent several weeks down here get- 
ting the material together. Dr. Ronald 
Hilton, Stanford professor of Hispanic 
Affairs and director of KGEI, San 
Francisco’s Spanish-language “univer- 
sity of the air,” was down as a delegate 
to the Congress of Geography and 
Statistics. He found time to tape inter- 
views with many Mexican notables for 
broadcast over KGEI. 

Two of Mexico’s most exciting young 
playwrights, Luisa Josefina Hernan- 
dez and Jorge Ibargiiengoitia, left for 
New York on Rockefeller Foundation 
Fellowships to study the U.S. theater 
at first hand. Despite the heat, they 
write, they’re enjoying Manhattan on 
the Rocks. A. 'T.. 


BOMBEROS 
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TOO MUCH SUGAR 


Too much sugar has been piling up 
here recently, creating something of a 
crisis in this industry. The problem lies 
in that the world’s principal market 
for sugar, the United States, is 
controlled and allocated by quotas, 
among which Mexico’s share is ex- 
tremely small: 11,445 short tons, 
representing 1.2% of Mexican produc- 
tion. 

Since Mexico is the U. S.’s fourth 
largest export customer, the dispropor- 
tion in the sugar quota allotted is 
and has been repeatedly 
protested as unfair by the sugar 
producers here. In Oscar L, Chapman’s 
petition submitted to Congress this 
session, on behalf of the Unién Nacio- 
nal de Productores de Aziucar, some 
highly pertinent statistics are put 
forth. 

It is shown, for example, that in the 
year 1954 Mexico purchased over $600 
million dollars’ worth of goods from 
the U. S., whereas the U. S. bought 
only $327.9 million worth from Mex- 
ico. On the other hand, Cuba, largest 
U. S. sugar supplier, bought $428.2 
million worth from the U. S., which 
amount was almost completely bal- 
anced by $401.3 million of U. S. 
purchases from Cuba. 

It is also pointed out that Mexico’s 
geographic position means that, in case 
of emergency, it is the only sugar- 
producing country that can supply the 
U. S. by rail or truck, just as it 
supplied strategic materials during 
World War II, when they were un- 
available from any other source. 

Mexico’s small quota happens to be, 
not deliberate unfriendliness on the 
part of Congress, but an accident of 
history. The quotas were established 
at a time when Mexico was not in the 


obvious, 


market for export. The 80 mills it had 
in operation then were antiquated, and 
their output was so inadequate that 
Mexico itself was an importer. 


Money, equipment, and _ technical 
improvements channeled into this in. 
dustry, as part of the general program 
to increase productivity and eliminate 
Mexico’s chronic dollar-peso distress 
balances, raised the level — as in many 
other industries—so markedly that 
from 1950, when the production plan 
was first undertaken, to now, Mexico's 
position changed, passing self-sufficien. 
cy and entering the world market 
as a supplier. Now surpluses, disas- 
trous to the industry, have been 
accumulating and by the end of this 
year will amount to an estimated 
351,770 short tons. 


American residents here, leaders of 
the Comité Norteamericano Pro Mézi- 
co, and this organization itself, which 
works toward increasing good relations 
between the two countries, added 
memoranda, wires and letters to the 
sugar producers’ appeal. 


The House passed favorably on it. 
It will now go to the Senate, when it 
is again in session. 


Aware that discussion in Congress 
may continue until January, 1956, 
private enterprise in Mexico has shown 
strong signs of interest in the sugar 
market. Late in August, a group of 
Mexico City merchants requested an 
interview with Secretary of Economy 
Gilberto Loyo, to discuss the possibil- 
ities of sugar trade between Mexican 
private exporters and foreign private 
importers. If the Mexican Government 
should grant permission to export on 
this basis, the exporting group has 
announced that it will seek primarily 
European markets where sugar scar- 
cities are known to exist. 
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SCIENCE 


A detailed study of dermatology in 
Mexico, focussing especially on the 
treatment of leprosy and on research 
and treatment of diseases that can best 
be studied here, such as the so-called 
mal de pinto, was the main subject for 
discussion by the Pacific Dermatologi- 
cal Association, which congressed in 
Mexico City in the last week of August. 

Dr. Maximilian Obermayer, distin- 
guished American dermatologist and 
one of the organizers of the Congress, 
is the author of this study, carried on 
throughout several years of research 
in Mexico. 

Dr. Fernando Latapi, well-known for 
his work in leprosy, organized the 
sessions jointly with Dr. Obermayer. 


URANIUM CONTROL 


Considerable press and_ top-level 
government discussion has been going 
on around the subject of uranium 
exploitation and control here. Several 
years ago, during the Aleman adminis- 
tration, a law making uranium a 
national resource, exploitable only by 
the national government, was passed. 
It placed contro] within the Ministry 
of Economy, of which the National 
Mine department is a part. 

At that time, the subject was largely 
academic, as it was not known whether 
Mexico had any considerable uranium 
deposits. Recent discoveries, however, 
have created argument in favor of 
private concessions, as also, demands 
for concessions, on the part of other 
government dependencies, in one case 
instrumental in making some of the 
discoveries. 

Official policy remained strictly in 
line with the law, thus guaranteeing 
that the metal will be in responsible 
hands and its ultimate use or consumer 
known, Systematic mining of uranium 
has not yet begun, however, there being 
no specific organism for it and no 
provision in the national] budget. 
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NATIONAL PANORAMA 


By Gustavo Ortiz Hernan, Director 
Mexican Government Tourist Bureau 


My offices at Avenida Juarez 89 have 
been rather deserted during these 
current months of 1955, in sharp 
contrast with former times, when an 
almost unmanageable crowd was a 
common daily experience, 

Now, as everybody knows, in Mexico 
any public official with an empty 
anteroom is not worth his salt. 

But for me that derogatory symptom 
is, notwithstanding the apparent con- 
tradiction, an optimistic, encouraging 
fact. From a subjective viewpoint, it 
gives me the assurance that all is well 
with the tourist industry in the 
country; for when everyone — guides, 
travel agents, transportation managers 
and hotel owners and operators — is 
extremely busy with his own cares, 
there is no time for bickering, for new, 


| super-brilliant ideas, or for indulging 


in that favorite sport of all Mexicans: 
teaching the Government Departments 
how to run the Government’s affairs. 

From a strictly objective viewpoint, 
however, the subjectivity of my optim- 
istic outlook is, I believe, well substan- 
tiated. In 1954, Mexico occupied second 
place on the Continent as a tourist 
attraction center, Canada being the 
first, and moved to a comfortable seat 
amongst the world’s ten leading travel 
countries. 

During that same year, we received 
a total of 483,516 visitors, from whom 
We realized a dollar income variously 
estimated at $337 million by our own 
financial authorities, and at a net of 
$200 million by U. S. computers. We 
had, at any rate, more than 80% of 
all the money spent in Latin America 
by U. S. residents, and were hosts to 
a very few less than the total number 
of Americans going to Europe. 

Our press called 1954 “the golden 
year of Tourism,” in spite of the first 
seven months, which were dismal. In 
other words, five months of boom were 
enough to make it a record year. 


Now, for 1955, we have run out of 
superlative adjectives, and a Mexico 
City newspaper, Novedades, had to go 
up the value ladder of metals, declaring 
it to be the “platinum” year. What are 
We going to do when we exhaust 
uranium, torium, plutonium...? Be- 
cause, in the hucksters’ jargon we are 
beginning to learn only too well, we 
expect this year to be better than last 
but worse than the coming one! 

Really, there is some hard enamel to 
our luster. We closed the first semester 
of 1955 — January-June — with a sta- 
tistical register of 261,735 tourists, as 
against 216,941 for the same period of 
1954; that is to say, an increase of 
20.64%. July ran wild with the hereto- 
fore unheard of figure of 65,472 visi 
tors, a comparative increase of 37.2% 
over July 1954. We feel pretty sure now 
that our goals for 1955, which were 
500,000 visitors and $350 million dollar 
income, will be overshot. 

There is a gnawing doubt in my 
mind. Perhaps I have sounded im- 
modest and self-satisfied. I cannot deny 
we are happy about certain confirmed 
achievements, but only for the reason 
that they have shown the proper and 
correct manner in which to direct our 
activities. In comparison with the 
potentialities of the field, present 
figures are negligible and, besides 
pointing out a general orientation, also 
show our many shortcomings. 

We know, for instance, that we need 
far more facilities, first rate hotel and 
motel accommodations, gas stations, 
restrooms, good quality restaurants, 
improved roads. We need to expand 
the volume and refine the technical 
quality of our advertising and promo- 
tion program. We must create a 
“tourist consciousness” in our popula- 
tion and stimulate an intensive move- 
ment of internal travel. We ought to... 
but it would be endless to ennumerate 
inadequacies and pressing needs. 

In the meantime, I do not regard 
my empty waiting room as such a 
gloomy fact in political life. 








16 of 
September 


On the night of the 15th of Septem- 
ber, all Mexico yells to declare 
Independence. This yell has been going 
on for 145 years, ever since the first 
yell launched a _ revolution against 
Spanish colonial government and won 
Mexico her freedom. When it comes 
time to celebrate the day there are no 
long speeches; everyone simply stops 
doing whatever else he’s doing and 
goes to hear the yell and to join in it. 

This very Mexican celebration — we 
know of no other country that so 
literally makes its shout for freedom 
real —-takes place in every town and 
city in the country. In Mexico City, the 
President of the Republic shouts from 
the main balcony of the National 
Palace; in small towns, the mayor may 
give the yell from the Municipal Palace 
or central park bandstand. The time is 
midnight, and the words paraphrase 
those that Padre Miguel Hidalgo y Cos. 
tilla, father of Mexican Independence, 
called from the parish church near his 
simple home in Dolores. 

“Long live the Virgin of Guadalupe! 
Long live Independence! Death to the 
gachupines!” 

When Padre Hidalgo gave the cry, a 
few sleepy villagers in a tiny town 
stumbled out of bed, rubbed eyes that 
were to see long years of violent 
fighting and the leader himself victim 
of those he fought against. Today, 
crowds fill the small village squares or 
crush shoulder-to-shoulder in Mexico 
City’s huge bare Zécalo to take up the 
yell and send it back in waves of 
shouting. The Cathedral and ancient 
buildings in the heart of the city flood 
the square with light from thousands 








EL GRITO. Woodcut by José Gua- 
dalupe Posada, Mexico’s greatest pop- 
ular graphic artist of the 19th century. 
The bell that the President rings is 
the original church bell from Hidal- 
go’s parish. 


of red, green and white bulbs strung 
across their many-storied facades. And 
while the yell still quivers in the air, 
skyrockets stream into the midnight 
sky and buscapiés— “foot seekers,” 
small and noisy firecrackers — skitter 
across the plaza, tossed by grinning 
youngsters. 

Famous as the historic yell has be- 
come, it was only a trick of timing that 
caused the revolution to begin thus. 
Independence Day, plotted by a small 
group of liberty-loving men led by 
Father Hidalgo, was set for “not later 
than Oct. 1.” But more than two weeks 
before that scheduled date, word of the 
uprising reached the ears of Spanish 
authorities. 

The Paul Revere of the revolution 
was Dofia Josefa Ortiz de Dominguez, 
La Corregidora, wife of the respected 


he yell ! 


mayor of Querétaro. Aware that her 
weak-willed husband had betrayed the 
conspiracy and that all persons con- 
nected with it were to be jailed at once, 
she managed to get word to a trusted 
member of Father Hidalgo’s group. 
The messenger galloped from Queréta- 
ro to San Miguel Allende and on to 
Hidalgo’s parish: News reached the 
priest late in the evening of Sept. 15. 
He called his lieutenants together for 
an anxious conference in the chill 
hours of the night. The Spanish troops 
had already captured and imprisoned 
some of the leaders for independence 
in Querétaro. A few days, even a few 
hours, of waiting might mean the death 
of all their hopes and plans for a free 
Mexico and honest government. 

The small group made its decision 
quickly. Father Hidalgo strode to his 
church and began to ring the bel] that 
served to call his parish to Mass. And 
as the villagers stumbled up the hill, 
the quiet and studious country priest 
yelled the three short phrases that 
launched the revolution. 

Lost or destroyed were certain 
documents carefully drawn in advance. 
It is possible they contained some 
formal discourse intended to usher in 
Independence. 

Two voices first called Mexico to a 
fight for freedom —- the bell of Hidal 
go’s parish, and the little priest him- 
self. Nearly a century and a half later, 
the President of Mexico rings the same 
bell and shouts the short fierce call, 
as the people of a free nation gather 
together to reaffirm their stand. 


Margaret Leveson 
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THE INDEPENDENCE COUNTRY 


Few stories of a nation’s fight for 
freedom are so dramatic as Mexico’s; 
so full of paradox and fantasy, courage 
and betrayal, gore and glory. One of 
the first Latin American countries to 
strike for independence, Mexico was 
one of the last to achieve it—and then 
only in the form of Iturbide’s cock- 
alorum kingdom, 

El Bajfo is the cradle of Independ- 
ence; a great valley high in the central 
plateau. It is Spanish in its architecture 
and its pundonor, its typical grace and 
leisure, its bullfighters and ballad- 
singers; and Mexican in its daredevil 
Charros, its flamboyant mariachis, its 
pretty sefioritas and fiercely beloved 
individual freedom. 

As in the United States Concord and 
Lexington and Valley Forge remain 
pieces of Old England, the Mexican 
Independence Country is Spain of the 
17th and 18th centuries. On September 
15 there is no better place to hear the 
grito and the president’s speech blared 
forth by radio, watch the fireworks 
and drink the wine of the country 




































Phote Mary St. Albans. 





Left: Wood sculpture of Padre Hidalgo attributed to his compadre, 
or closest friend, Terrazas, 

Above: Guanajuato seen from La Valenciana. In the foreground 
Castillo de Santa Cecilia. Framing the city, the ore-rich hills. 


By Donald Demarest 


Below, left: In Celaya life is still paced by hoof-beats. Power cars 
slow down to let this mule-powered trolley pass. 

Below, right: Querétaro’s celebrated colonial aqueduct. This is the 
site of the town the Indians called The Ball Court. 


Photos Mary St. Albans. 





than in one of the tree-shaded, foun- 
tained squares of its old cities. 

From Mexico City, the Independence 
region is best routed heading to Gua- 
najuato, 260 miles northwest of the 
capital by car. It’s a historic route 
along fertile plains, broken by glimps- 
es of the Cubilete—the vast bronze 
statue of Christ the King on a moun- 
tain top in what is supposed to be the 
exact heart of the country—and by two 
typically colonial towns, Querétaro and 
Celaya. 

The highway skirts Querétaro but 
it’s worth driving in to see, if nothing 
else, the Church of Santa Rosa de 
Viterbo, a superb churrigueresque 
example of the master architect Tres- 
guerras, and the baroque Palacio Fed- 
eral, another Tresguerras design. 

Querétaro (the name means Rocky 
Peak) was where the blow for indepen- 
dence was planned by the so-called 
“Association for the Study of Fine 
Arts.” The old municipal palace is now 
a museum in which letters and other ob- 
jects associated with La Corregidora 
have been preserved: 

Querétaro is famous for its opals, its 
candied yams, wicker-work doll fur- 
niture and textiles. It is also celebrated 
for having been captured for the 
Spaniards by St. James the Apostle 
riding in a cloud of fire. 

Leaving the town you will see on 
your right the Cerro de las Campanas 
(the Hill of the Bells) where Maxi- 
mitian made his desperate last stand 
and where he was finally shot. 

Thirty miles from Querétaro you 
come to Celaya, the home of Tresgue- 
rras and the site of his masterpiece, 
the Church of Our Lady of Carmen 
with its magnificent green and gold 
tiled dome. But it is best known for 
a candy, something like Edinburgh 
Rock, called cajeta de Celaya. 

Coming into Guanajuato you pass 
through Marfil (Ivory), a ghost min- 
ing town with some splendid ruins, 





including an old church where it is 
planned to put on a performance of 
Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners. Marfil is 
not entirely ghost, There is a resident 
nucleus of American artists camping 
in some of its fine old ruins. 

Guanajuato is a_ higgledy-piggledy 
city set up and down the slopes of ore- 
rich hills. There is little mining done 
now, but it was once the silver center 
of the world. Without Taxco’s self- 
conscious quaintness, Guanajuato is 
one of the most completely unchanged 
colonial spots in Mexico. Life proceeds 
at a dream’s pace. And the twisty cob. 
bled streets disclose vista after unreal 
vista — fountains, parks, gardens, 
squares as ethereal as stage sets. 
Originally settled by Andalusians, it 
maintains the southern sleepiness of 
Seville and some of its Moorish touches, 

Guanajuato has no night clubs, div- 
ing boys, Hamburger Heavens or Har- 
ry’s Bars. It does have scores of mag- 
nificent churches—La Compafiia with 
its flayed Cristo, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco with its Virgin of Guanajuato 
and its retablos of lives saved from 
mining disasters, Its opera house, 
where Melba and Caruso sang, is a 
Victorian gem, redolent of Parma 
violets, velvet and cigars. 

In other words, Guanajuato is a 
choice place in which to let your nerves 
uncoil, and a fine headquarters 
from where to roam the rest of the 
Independence Country. 

Guanajuato’s own relic of Indepen- 
dence is the Alhéndiga de Granaditas 
where the Spaniards holed up for a 
long siege, which was broken by the 
suicidal heroism of a young Indian 
José de Barrejas, El Pipila, who blew 
up the door by crawling directly up 
to it, carrying a cannon on his back. 
You can get a marvellous view of the 
city from his monument on Valenciana 
Hill. And then lose yourself in the 
maze of alleys threading the hillsides, 
most of them with such romantic 


(Continued on page 16) 


Top: Alhéndiga de Granaditas in Guanajuato, This was the fort defended 
so fiercely by the Spaniards and breached by E1 Pipila and his bund of Indian 


miners. 


Center: A fountain in Querétaro. This square is typical of the town’s 


somnolent charm. 


Bottom: A corner of the patio of Hidalgo’s house. Fruit trees are those he 














the arts 


Some forty paintings by three 
of Mexico’s lesser-known young 
artists, David Anton, Gustavo 
Alaniz and Eugenio Servin (see 
Angel, right) were on exhibit last 
month in the Rotunda Gallery of 
one of San Francisco’s top depart- 
ment stores, the City of Paris. 
The exhibit was sponsored by the 
Comité Norteamericano Pro-Mé- 
xico, which works in many fields 
to encourage closer understand- 
ing between the peoples of Mex- 
ico and the U. S. 





Last month’s most exciting exhibit 
was a collection of lively, not to say 
livewire, sculptures by Vicente Castillo 
Oramas, at the Galeria Proteo. 

The sculptor, a native of Yucatan, 
was once a photographer, later a lith- 
ography technician. For fun, he began 
to make his own versions of the papier 
maché judases which are burned in 
Mexico at Easter. Intrigued, friends 
asked him to make a less explosive art. 

Last year, at the age of 54, Castillo 
Oramas had his first exhibit. His Au- 
gust exhibit at the Proteo showed a 
year’s development in original art. 

He says he is neither artist nor sculp- 
tor, rather a craftsman. But Mexico’s 
art world is calling him a discovery. 








MUSIC 


Autumn is here and with it has come 
that intensification of cultural life 
known in all] countries as “the season.” 
In music the most important event is 
the opening of the Fall series of the 
National Symphony Orchestra by Erich 
Kleiber, on Friday September 9. 

Kleiber, who has not visited Mexico 
for many years, seems to have forgot- 
ten how advanced are the tastes of the 
Mexican musica] public—el exigente 
publico mexicano — as a leading local 
critic once put it. His programs are 
conservative and directed towards the 
type of audience which develops 
palpitations at any work written later 
than 1850, But Kleiber is a splendid 
musician and it should be a great 
experience to hear Mexico’s. best 
orchestra under his baton. 

The following three concerts (Sept. 
30, Oct. 7 and 14) will be conducted by 
Igor Markevitch, the brilliant Franco- 
Russian composer and conductor. Mar- 
kevitch will lead the orchestra in Stra- 
vinsky’s Rite of Spring. No one is more 
temperamentally suited to the interpre- 
tation of Stravinsky’s barbaric dance 
suite than Markevitch. The sharp, 
plangent quality of his own oratorio 
Paradise Lost ‘Le Paradis Perdu), 
reveals Markevitch’s essentially Rus- 
sian personality and sympathy with 
the earlier music of Stravinsky. 

The name of Carlos Chavez is as 
well known in the U. S. as it is in 
Mexico, He has conducted almost every 
North American orchestra of impor- 
tance. Some of his works have been 
played frequently there. It wil] interest 
readers to hear, therefore, that Chavez 
has been working for most of this year 
on an opera which will be performed 
at the New York City Center in the fall 
of 1956. 

Chavez on the conductor’s platform 
is a revelation. At a rehearsal he is an 
energumen and those of us who have 
been privileged to attend his rehearsals 
can never forget the energy, precision, 
mental clarity and caustic wit display- 
ed by the undisputed leader of Mex. 
ican music. M. G. F. 
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By Elena Martinez Tamayo 


Cormantes votwons 


In the storied city of Guanajuato, Don Quijote, Sancho Panza, and other immortal characters from 
the pages of Cervantes, have become familiar personages in the life of today. A unique theater has 
brought the Golden Age of Spanish literature so vividly into the present, that now even the children 
there, talk like Cervantes’ cavaliers, 


For three years the city of Guana- 
juato, the fantastic city where at every 
turn a Toledo grating or medieval 
alley, a shuttered window and shadow- 
ed arch, suggest a dashing cavalier or 
noble lady veiled in lace, a rogue, a 
burly soldier or ascetic monk... has 
been living elbow-to-elbow with a being 
as fantastic as any that one could 
imagine: Don Miguel de Cervantes, the 
soldier, poet, adventurer and author of 
Don Quijote, and of the greatest 
masterpieces of the Spanish stage. 

The re-creation of another world and 
age, and the tnvention of a theater 
linked to now, was born in the 
imagination of a brilliant, sensitive 
young man named Enrique Ruelas, by 
profession a theater director, who 
persuaded the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Guanajuato and of the state, 
to allow him to bring the great works 
of Spanish literature to the town — the 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick- 
maker —in a completely novel way. 

Thus began the now famous Guana- 
juato Entremeses which, eventually, 
drew so many people that the railroads 
had to set up special excursion trains. 

Ruelas, with the boldness of a mind 
,itself creative, invented a form of 
presenting Cervantes’ work and Cer- 
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vantes as a person, combining short 
plays into a longer whole, which is a 
close-up of a time and town presumably 
long past. The author, as a living mit 
incidental character, brings us his 
world simply by taking part in it. 
Other characters of the time and works 
of Cervantes wander through the 
action, which takes place in the “town 
square” — the Plaza de San Roque — 
so admirably chosen as a stage that 
even acoustically it works perfectly. 

A Prologue opens the action. A voice 
(by microphone) that functions as a 
Greek chorus, introduces the charac- 
ters, and as the drama unfolds, the 
voice elucidates, comments, projects 
and resolves the action. 

When the Prologue begins the plaza 
is dark. The characters appear at the 
summons of the narrator, moving 
spotlighted. From this moment, the 
spectators are gripped by the strong, 
eerie feeling that what is going on in 
the plaza is the real world, and that 
oneself is like a ghost, an intruder who 
by some magic accident has stumbled 
into a timeauhere one is a stranger, or 
simply does not exist. 

The scene is reality, not in the tradi- 
tional manner of using perhaps a 
facade, or a street or wall. We see, for 


instance, the jealous soldier on watch 
at the door of his beloved, and the girl 
herself leans out the window above; 
or, the enamored sacristan as he comes 
out of the church, crosses the plaza and 
disappears up a narrow street. 
Women gather at the fountain and 
go back into their houses; the night 
watchman makes his rounds; people 
come and go, carrying on the normal 
rhythm of their lives. Nothing is 
contrived here. It is a real wind that 
billows the cloaks and makes the trees 
chant, and the church bells ring for 





Enrique Ruelas, director of Entremeses. 
Portrait by Juan Mingorance. 
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prayers to real parishoners, The water 
in the fountain ripples and the hoof 
beats coming down the cobbles are 
made by real mounts, who may carry 
dramatis personae or ordinary Guana- 
juato folk, so merged into the action 
that there can be no break in the 
illusion. On the contrary, this or that 
child, peddler, loafer, or perhaps mule 
driver straying into the plaza height- 
ens the reality, while the language is 
Cervantes’ glorious Castilian. 

The lights pick out the action, 
following the characters. The music, 
Handel and Cesar Franck, modulates 
and emphasizes, becoming also an 
integral part of the drama. 

Even the animals of Guanajuato 
seem to have sensed the point: there 
is a dog, a street cur known as Pulgas, 
which promptly on the stroke of five 
presents himself every time there is to 
be a show, and plants himself in the 
place which functions as the actors’ 
dressing-room. Nobody knows where 
he spends the rest of his time or how 
he knows when there is a_ show. 
He sits and watches, never interferes 
with the action, and when the show is 
over, disappears. 

In this amazing atmosphere, Ruelas 
presents as a rule, three Entremeses 
—one-act plays—of the picaresque 
genre, accompanied by touches of great 
ballet; the action ending as it began, 
with the casual appearance of Cervan- 
tes and his immortals, Don Quijote, 
Sancho Panza, Rinconete and Cortadi- 
lo, the Lawyer Vidriera, the charm- 
ing Gitanilla and others of the people 
made real by “The Madman of Le- 


panto,” as Cervantes was called. 

The aid that the state and the 
university gave Ruelas in his enterprise 
is remarkable for its understanding 
and sensitivity. And special mention 
too, should be made of the actors, who 
are all amateurs and townspeople, and 
a cross-section besides. 

A shoemaker is, in the world of Cer- 
vantes, the Mayor. Cervantes himself 
is an ex-Rector of the university. 
Housewives, businessmen, students, 
laborers, take other roles. They provide 
their own costumes, wigs and para- 
phernalia, and the people who live on 
San Roque Square turn their houses 
over to the theater, and themselves 


take part in the show as the action 
may demand. So much have the Entre- 
meses become part of Guanajuato that 
one hears ‘the children talk to each 
other in courtly 16th century phrases, 
and sees them “playing Cervantes” as 
other children play sandlot baseball or 
practice fighting bulls. 

For this Fall, Ruelas projects several 
gala performances of the Entremeses, 
in special honor of the Nuclear 
Physicists’ Congress. Later, he will 
inaugurate new shows, to be performed 
in other squares, each appropriate to 
the show. For 1956, Ruelas plans also 
a drama-festival in which the whole 
town will be the mise-en-scene. 


Guanajuato, This photograph was taken during the filming of 
a Dolores del Rio picture. Sixteenth century Spain is still so real 
in this city that no sets were needed, 



























































Mexican insurgents. 


(Continued from page 12) 

names as El Callején del Beso, the 
Alley of the Kiss, because it is so nar- 
row that from opposing upper story 
windows two people can easily kiss 
and converse. 

Dolores Hidalgo, Father Hidalgo’s 
parish, and San Miguel de Allende, 
headquarters of the military heroes of 
the early Independence fights, are only 
a few hours away, over a winding 
mountain road, with interesting side 
trips, You pass the Castillo de Santa 
Cecilia, and the Church of La Valen. 
ciana, an extraordinary structure with 
a Moorish facade. It was built by the 
Conde de Rul, owner of the world’s 
largest silver mine, with the help of 
nuggets from his workmen, and is said 
to have been mortared with powdered 
silver and Spanish wine. 

Dolores Hidalgo, originally just 
-Dolores, is a typical Mexican small 
town. About al] there is to see is Hi- 
dalgo’s house, preserved as a museum; 
and the Padre’s church, now minus its 
famous bell which is in the National 
Palace. Some of Hidalgo’s modest fur- 
niture remains in his home, and 
a few of his fruit trees still stand. 

’ Nearby Atotonilco is worth a short 
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Above: Map of the country which cradled 
Independence, Right: First seal used by the 


Highway information courtesy PEMEX. 


detour, It has a church covered with 
18th century caricatures of the Seveq 
Deadly Sins, plus verses; as well agi 
a convent and a gallery of confess 
sionals, since it is a favorite pilgrimag 
for penitents during Lent. 

San Miguel de Allende — origina 
San Miguel el Grande—the home gq 
generals Allende and Aldama, w 
were the military nucleus of the rebe 


has a Gothic parish church built b 


Cerafino Gutiérrez and an attracti 
arcaded plaza. Because of its fertile 
soil it is noted for its gardens. And 





~~ a it has quite an American art colony, 


pony centered around the Instituto Allende, 

‘ an art school-cum hotel. Sometimes 
you can’t see the architecture for the 
beards and babushkas, but it’s a pleas. 
ant town. 

From San Miguel, you can cut back 
to Mexico City. We didn’t. We returned 
to Guanajuato to get another taste of 
its enchanting streets and its old, 
beautiful, conservative rhythm. 


College of San Nicolas in Morelia where Padre Hidalgo, 
as Rector, first became the intellectual leader of Mexico's 


Revolution of Independence, 















By Ernesto Araiza Cruz 


Talk to a man from Brooklyn and 
he will speak to you with loving ad- 
miration of his Flatbush bums. Talk 
to a Londoner and he will tell you how 
Surrey’s Williams “clean bowled” nine 
Manchester men in that cricket match 
last week. 

But talk to a jai-alai fan and he 
will tell you in glowing terms that for 
speed, danger and excitement there is 
no game in the world that can compare 
with this sport. 

Jai-alai, he will tell you, requires 
| quick judgment, perfect eyesight, pow- 
' er, endurance and dexterity. A single 
misjudgment can mean not only the 
loss of the point but of a limb as well. 
Indeed, the game has claimed even 
lives. It takes men to play it. 

And what other game permits you 
to bet on both sides... and still win? 

When jai-alai was born, no one 
knows. It is generally accepted that 
it originated in the Basque province 
of Spain. The fast and dangerous ball 
games played in pre-Spanish Mexico 
might have been an influence. It is a 


Spanish game, however, which boys 
there play as American kids play base- 
ball. So Spaniards are the best jai-alai 
players in the world, just as the Major 
Leaguers are still considered tops in 
the game created by the genius of 
Abner Doubleday. 

There are five versions of jai-alai: 
the cuesta punta, or game played with 
a curved basket strapped to the right 
arm; the raqueta version played with 
a tennis racquet on a small court; the 
pala, played with a small wooden 
“spoon;” the remonte played with a 
basket, although flatter than the ces- 
ta;.and the mano version, which is 
similar to handball, 


Players 


There are two players on each team 
the delantero or forward man, and the 
zaguero or back man. Players are hand- 
icapped according to their abilities, 
and a good forward is usually teamed 
with a mediocre zaguero just as a good 
zaguero is teamed with a fair forward. 
Teams are made up for one game alone 


Jai alai player helps himself to a high 
shot by leaping up againt the wire 
barricade that separates players from 


spectators. Injuries from falls are 
frequent in this fast-moving game. 








and one day’s partners may be the 
next day’s opponents, 

Only in tournament matches are the 
same combinations maintained. 

In Mexico City, teams are identified 
as the “Blues” and the “Reds” with the 
Blue players wearing a blue armband 
and the Red players a red one, 


Court 


Basically, the game is quite simple. 
Players volley back and forth until 
somebody misses, which loses the point. 

In actual play, however, there is 
nothing simple about it. 

Let us take the court, for example. 
Picture a large handball court — 66.5 
meters (207 feet) long from wall to 
wall. The wall to your right, the play- 
ers’ front wall, is the frontis. The 
players’ side wall, which appears di- 
rectly in front of the spectators, is 
known as the pared de ayuda, literally 
“assistance wall.” The players’ back 
wall, to the spectators’ left, is known 
as the contra cancha. 

The frontis is 12 meters high (about 
37 feet). The back wall, or contra can- 
cha, is 11 meters high (around 34 
feet). 


The ball is slightly larger than a 
golf ball and smaller than a baseball 
but just as hard, It is made of virgin 
rubber, a bit of wool and some yarn, 
and covered with two layers of goat 
skin. The rubber and other material 
must weigh exactly 107 grams (3.77 
ounces). The finished ball must weigh 
115 grams (4.05 ounces). These are 
standard weights. 

Since not all of the balls have the 
same bounce, however, players must 
select the balls according to their own 
abilities. Eight balls are used through- 
out the game, and each forward is al- 
lowedto select four balls. 

The forward serving is also the 


forward who is entitled to choose the 
ball to be put in play. 
If a player is light on his feet or 


has a strong arm, he naturally will 
select “live” balls that have a terrific 
bounce, If, on the other hand, he is 
slow on his feet, he will select “dead” 
balls that don’t bounce very much and 
thus will permit him to develop a bet- 
ter game. 


Cesta 


The baskets or cestas which the 
players wear on their right arms are 
their most important weapon in the 
game. The basket is about 30 inches 
long and the hand fits into a leather 
glove which in turn is tightened with 
a strip of leather. The frame is made 
of wood. Wicker is closely woven 
around the frame. 





Good shot brings spectators to their 
feet. In jai-alai crowd often cheers and 
bets on both teams. Continual betting 
throughout the game’s progress and 
constantly changing odds make it 
possible to bet for both and cover 
losses. 


Each cesta is made to order and fit- 
ted according to the size of the player’s 
hand. A basket will last, as a rule, 
about five games. 

When the ball hits the basket hard 
it usually makes a small dent in it and 
the cesta has to be reinforced with 
strips of adhesive tape. 

The ball travels at a terrific speed 
and can hit the front wall, travel] all 
the way to the back ball (207 feet 
away), and bounce back half way 


across the court again in three or 
four seconds. 


Serve 


There are 16 numbers painted on the 
front wall around 16 feet apart each. 
These are known as the cuadros or 
blocks. The only blocks that actually 
mean anything, however, are blocks 4, 
7 and 10, 

The forward is handicapped on his 
serve by the intendente or head judge. 
Serves usually are made from block 
104%. This means that the ball must 
be bounced on this block before being 
scooped by the basket and slammed 
against the frontis or front wall. How- 
ever, a forward with a strong arm will 
be made to serve farther back, say 
block 11, while a forward with a weak 
serve will be permitted to serve from 
block 10, 

If on the serve the bal] hits before 
block 4, it is a “fault” and the ‘server 
loses the point. If it hits after the 7 
block, it is a “pass” and he will have 
to serve again. A second pass, however, 
will mean the loss of the point. 


Actual Play 


The ball may hit the floor once 
before being returned. It also may be 
returned de aire or while it is still in 
the air. As can be imagined, there are 
many fine points‘fo the game. If it is 
known that the opposing player has a 
weak backhand, the ball will be played 
to his right. If he has a strong right 
arm, the ball will be placed to his left. 

Then there are the dejadas when the 
ball is just lobbed over to the front 
wall, making the opposing forward run 
half the length of the court to try to 
return it. There are the remates when 
the ball is made to hit the side wall 
first, making it bounce back at an 
angle. There is the pica y vete when 
the ball is made to hit the floor and 
then bounce off the court. There is the 
chula or freak shot when it appears 
as though the ball is going out of 
bounds and just barely stays in the 
court to win the point, or when it 
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makes an unusual bounce and tricks 
the opposing player. 


suspended Games 


Games as a rule are 30 points. Since 
there is betting on the game, the game 
ig not legally over until the 30th point 
is scored. Thus, if a player should get 
nit by the ball and be unable to con- 
tinue, a prorrateo takes place, which 
isa curious mathematica] formula so 
that bettors on the team ahead win in 
proportion to their lead. 

That is, suppose the Blues are ahead 
12-7 when the game is suspended. 
Mathematically, the Reds have a 
chance to Win and it would not be fair 
to consider the game lost for them. 
Since the Reds had made only seven 
points when the game was suspended, 
they needed 23 more points to win, and 
since they. were five points behind the 
Blues, 23 is divided into five. Adding 
the necessary decimal points and 
rounding out the figures, we get 22%. 
This means that the Red bettors lose 
only 22% of their wager and the Blue 
bettors win 22%, 

Even if the score were 29-0 the game 
stil would not be formally declared 
ended, and a corresponding prorrateo 
would be made. 

If the suspension occurs when the 
game is tied, no one loses or wins and 
everybody gets his money back. 


Betting 


There are several corredores or 
bookies scattered throughout the crowd 
who call off the odds and take the 
vets. They are identified by a red Bas- 
que beret and a white coat. 

The odds vary on each point. The 
basis for a bet is 100 pesos (eight dol- 
lars), although a media parada or half 
a bet of 50 pesos and even a cuarto 
ie parada, or quarter bet of "b5 pesos, 
may be placed. 

Before the game, mutua or mutuel 
vets may be placed at a special ticket 
window at five pesos each. 

If the Reds are considered favorites 
at the start of the game, the bookies 





will yell out ;Cien Rojos! (100 pesos 
on the Reds). This means that some- 
one is willing to place 100 pesos on 
the Red team. If you like the Blues to 
win and are willing to take up the bet, 
you offer 85 or 90 pesos against the 
100. You must remember always to 
offer less than what is asked. 

The bet placed remains in force 
throughout the game. In return for 
your 85 pesos you will get a blue 
slip of paper showing how much you 
bet and how much you will win if your 
team wins. The slip of paper is known 
as the parada, The number of the 
bookie appears on the parada and if 
you do win, you will collect your win- 
nings at his window after the game. 

The management does not take up 
your bet. It is always someone else 
from the public. The bookie, as man- 
agement’s representative, merely acts 
as go-between. 

If your team, the Blues, wins the 
game, you will get your original 85 
pesos back plus the 100 you won. How- 
ever, 12% is deducted from the win- 
nings, so that actually your 100 pesos 
won become 88. Thus, the 88 pesos won 
and the 85 you get total 173 pesos. 

Of the 12% deducted, 6% goes to the 
government, 4.5% to the management 
and 1.5% to the bookie. 


Covering the Bet 


One of the most important things to 
learn about the game is how to cover 
a bet. That is, how to bet in such a 
way that regardless of who wins, you 
will win anyway. This you can do if 
the team you chose at the start gets 
ahead in the scoring. 

Suppose the Blues, the team you bet 
on, goes ahead 7-4. Your team then 
becomes the favorite and the odds will 
go up in its favor, say 100-80 or 100-70. 
If the Blues take a large lead, say 
17-10, the odds may go up in your 
favor as much as 100-20 or 100-10. 
When the score is really lopsided, the 
odds may be 100-5, 500-10 or even 
1,000-15 or 1,000-5, 

(Continued on page 22) 





The first thing that business and Govern- 
ment officials do throughout the world 
when they meet with a complicated 
administrative problem is consult Reming- 
ton Rand. The reason-Remington Rand's 
Business Reference Library which con 
tains thousands of proved Case History 
Records of how these problems have been 


attacked and solved in the past. 


The Remington Rand systems and 
equipment described in these Records 
have been improved constantly to keep 
pace with modern business developments 
They now render service in more than 
2,000 different types of business and 
Government offices in 89 countries. 


These Systems have proved their efficiency 
and have given untold savings to users 
for many years. 


Therefore, before you take any steps, 
consult Remington Rand. You will be 
favorably impressed because we are truly 
acquainted with businesses like yours. 
Call Remington Rand and ask for the 
Business Services Department. 


s 


Hlemington. Fland. 


8. A. de C.¥. 
insurgentes No. 30 Tel. 35-15-84 Mexico, D. F. 











Tepoztlan, twenty minutes by cur 
from Cuernavaca, is a spot to which 
the word “fabulous” truly applies. Set 
in a deep, almost circular kollow in 
the middle of mountains eroded to 
castle shapes, it is the seat of a still 
almost pure Nahua (Aztec) way of life, 
and the hardships of industrial urban 
life enter only by hearsay. 

The village, made famous in English 
by Robert Redfield’s scientific study 
and Stuart Chase’s book following, is 
unselfconscious of its charm but very 
proud of its fertility and beauty. It is 
by tradition the domain of a mythical 
lord who is at the same time king, god, 
and maker of magic, appearing to his 
people in many forms: a wind, a 
peasant, a bird, or an impish but all- 
powerful little boy. He is called El Te- 
pozteco, El] Tepozton, or Ome Tochtli 
(Twin Rabbits), who invented pulque, 
and also the use of bronze, 

On September 8, Tepoztlan celebrates 
at the same time, the Nativity of the 
Virgin Mary and the day of Tepozton, 
who according to Tepoztldn lore has 
been adopted as Her favorite son, The 
fiesta occurs simultaneously at his 
pyramid, on a high spot above the 
village; at the Hill of the Air below. 
which is his stronghold; in the church 
of the old monastery which is in the 
village itself; and in the plaza, where 
the Tepozton appears on a platform 
set on high and deliberately shaky 
posts, and enacts a triumphant clash 
with his enemies and his embrace of 
Christianity, all simultaneous too. 

Salvador Conde, well known in 
Mexico City as an artist and designer, 
is a native of Tepoztlan. Mexico This 
Month is pleased to introduce him to 
its readers as the author and illustrator 
of Fiesta in Tepoztlan. 
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By Salvador Conde 


“Here I am,” shouts a plumed fig- 
ure on a tall platform, “surrounded 
by my four mountains, seven hills, 
seven wells and seven stony hillsides!” 

The piece of history which this 
scene on the night of September 8 
commemorates is intimately bound up 
with the mystic figure seven. 

Tepoztlan is ringed by seven hills: 
the Hill of the Treasure, the Hill of 
the Hand, the Graveyard of the Gods, 
the Hill of the Tiger, the Hill of the 


Light, the Hill of the Air, and the Hil) 
Where Water Goes Zigzag. It is also 
a principality of seven domains, which 
are ruled by seven neighboring towns, 
And it itself divided into seven “quar. 
ters,” each presided over by an impor. 
tant patron saint. 

The story goes that long ago on 
September 8, the Tepozton, then in 
the human guise of King, was celebrat. 
ing the Feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, when he was at. 


Hill of the Air. Drawing by Salvador Conde. 
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tacked by his seven subject princes, 
the kings of Cuernavaca, Yautepec, 
Huaxtepec, Xochicalco, Tlayacapan 
and Xochiapan, who were angry that 
he had abandoned the old religion. 
Mocking them, the Tepozteco flew 
from the pyramid which was his pal- 
ace, to the Hill of the Air. The attack- 
ers tried to chop and blast him out of 
it, which accounts for the huge hole 
at its base. The Tepozton harangued 
them, each in turn, defying them and 
at the same time saying, “Why are 
you fighting me when I am having a 
feast for the Mother of the True God?” 
In the end he converted them and 
they joined him at the feast. And all 
sang, danced, ceremonially drank 
pulque, and set off superb fireworks. 
Thus ended, amiably, this region’s 
resistance to Spanish penetration. It 
had already been conquered militarily, 
by Cortés, on a march from Milpa Alta 
to Cuernavaca. “There,” wrote the 
ebullient Bernal Diaz de Castillo, “we 


found many pretty women and much 
loot.” 


Later, it became part of Cortés’ 
personal landholdings and the remains 
of his son Martin’s house next to the 
Santisima Church still stand. The 
conversion of Tepoztlan came much 
after military conquest. In 1560, after 
many attempts to persuade Tepoztlan 
that their god was false, the Domin- 
ican friar Domingo de la Anunciacién 
proposed a test. “Let us throw his 
image from the cliff of his pyramid,” 
he said. “If he is truly a god, the idol 
will not break.” 


Did it break? Some say yes, some 
say no. But that then the Tepozton 
himself set the example, by becoming 
the first convert to Christianity. He 
built the Church of Santa Maria de 
La Natividad—which has an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to the surrounding 
hills—and fragments of the smashed 
idol, so legend says, were mixed into 
the mortar of its foundation. 


Thus, he gave over to his Mother, 
his day and his kingdom, remaining 
with his people to watch over them, 





and appearing always when needed in 
times of crisis. 

The fiesta begins with Mass, The 
main ceremony is the re-enactment of 
El Tepozton’s victory over his seven 
lieges. On a high wooden platform 
which is meant to represent the Hill 
of the Air, he performs a long dance- 
drama in Nahuatl, which somewhat 
resembles the children’s game of The 
King of the Castle. 


First, the character representing the 
Tepozton, who is dressed in a fringed 
shirt, brilliant feather headdress, san- 
dals and purple stockings, surrounded 
by his followers in red and yellow 
tunics, does a dance. He shakes a rat- 
tle to the accompaniment of the te- 
ponaztle, the ancient Aztec two-tone 
drum, and shrill eerie flutes. 


Then seven men riding seven mounts 
appear and make a mass attack with 
machetes, on the platform. They hack 
and shout and threaten, retreat from 
the defenders’ arrows and return to 
attack again. Finally the Tepozton’s 
arrows force them to listen to his 
speech and they become persuaded that 
they are in the wrong. The Tepozton 
then descends from his symbolic fort 
and feasts with his enemies. 

The fiesta ends with much merry- 
making; and pulque, which in ancient 
times was forbidden except to the old 
and holy, but prescribed for ritual oc- 
casions, is permitted even to the chil- 
dren on this night. Danger is gone, all 
enemies have been conquered and al! 
conflicts resolved, because of th 
strength and wisdom of the Spirit who 
watches over Tepoztlan. 


Pyramid of Tepoztlan. Above, Ome Tochtli, drawn from an ancient 
manuscript. 
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JAI-ALAI 


As long as your team is ahead, you 
can cover your bet. That is, you can 
take 10 or 20 pesos of your winnings 
and bet them on the other team. Thus 
you will win regardless of who wins 
the game. 

For example, let us say your team 
is ahead 18-13. The odds are 100-20. 
Since you already are winning 88 pesos 
(your original bet was 85-100), you 
take 20 pesos of these 88 and place 
them 20-100 on the Reds. Thus, if the 
Blues, your original choice, win you 
will win 88 pesos less 20, or 68 pesos. 

On the other hand, if the Reds rally 
and come from behind to win, you will 
win three pesos, That is, your 20-100 
bet on the Reds represents a win of 88 
pesos, but since you had originally bet 
85 on the Blues, you actually are win- 
ning three pesos. 

After a few games you will grasp 
the spirit of the betting, which is not 
so much to win, as not to lose. It is 
sauce added to the excitement of the 
game itself. 


(Continued) 
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As long as your team stays ahead 
in its scoring, whether or no it wins 
in the end, you can win, sacrificing 
part of your earnings. However, if the 
opposite happens, you are out of luck. 
If you bet on the Blues and the Reds 
go ahead in the scoring, naturally the 
odds will be in favor of the Reds. To 
cover your origina] 85—peso investment 
you would have to give the odds, 
100-20, 100-40, etc. 

This, however, is extremely 
gerous. If to cover your 85 pesos you 
have to put out 300 or 400 pesos and 
suddenly the dormant team wakes up 
and starts playing and goes ahead to 
win, you will find yourself in an en- 
tanglement of arithmetic betting on 
each side back and forth to try to even 
up your money, When this happens, 
you usually come out on the losing end. 

When your team is ahead, it is ad- 
visable to cover the bets regardless, 
even if you win less than you had 
hoped. When the game is 29-all and a 
single point decides the match, you will 
be glad you covered your bet. 

Sometimes a game seems all sewed 
up. The score is 20-29. The bookies are 
already paying off and suddenly the 
losers start a rally that carries them 
to victory. The only comparable emo- 
tion is a bases-loaded ninth inning 
with the winning run on third base. 

Once you get to know the finer points 
of the game you will agree that jai-alai 
is one of the most exciting and virile 
sports you will find anywhere, It is a 
game that grows on you, provided of 
course, you don’t start giving 1,000-20 
odds. 

If you do, you certainly won’t enjoy 
it for long. 


dan- 
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MEXICO SINGS 


by Joseph Hellmer 


The traditional music of any country 
is a window through which one can 
look into its soul, And Mexico is par 
excelience a country whose people sing. 
Its songs, moreover, come from all 
parts of the country and all kinds of 
people. Most of them, indeed, are 
anonymous — composed as a rule not 
by a professional but by some fellow 
somewhere, with something in his 
heart. 

Every region has its own particular 
style of music. Mostly, it is music 
based on both Indian and Spanish 
forms, merged and blended, in which 
the Spanish influence is clearly dis- 
cernible but which, like all mutations, 
is quite different from its parent stock. 

There is, of course, sophisticated 
music—the conscious art form—being 
composed; and also, popular music of 
the commercial type, written by pro- 
fessional songwriters and performed in 
nightclubs, theaters, and over the 
radio. However, the bulk of Mexican 
music is folk-expression, and of this 
most of it—though there is still some 
pure Indian—is of the mixed or mes- 
tizo form. This, we think, is the true 
music of Mexico now; and the most 
direct expression of its feelings and 
moods and thoughts. 

One cannot, in limited space, give 
anywhere near a complete idea of the 
scope and nature of the rainbow of 
songs and dances which are the musi- 
cal voice of the Mexican folk. There 
are three main forms: the cancién, or 
song, which is as varied as human 
emotions can be, although musically it 
is usually a lyric and quite simple; 
the corrido, or ballad, which dates 
from medieval days and is what the 
troubadours sang — narrations, nowa- 
days, of everything from railroad 
wrecks to murders and of course, sad 
loves. Lastly, and most important of 
all, are the sones. 


These are dances or dance-songs, 
played, according to the region, by a 
great variety of musica] conjuntos, or 
small groups, of wind and string in- 
struments and which, in this writer’s 
opinion, are the truest and deepest ex- 
pression of Mexico’s spirit. 

The sones comprise an immense 
variety of instrumentation, rhythms, 
singing styles and versification. In 
these, each region expresses its pre- 
vailing mood — flamboyant gaiety in 
the Gulf Coast, daredevil tenderness 
in the Bajio, and lyrical delicacy in 
Michoacan, set off by poignantly bril- 
liant rhythm. 

It is these three regions which have 
produced perhaps the most, and cer- 
tainly the most characteristic, of mus- 
ical styles in sones. In succeeding 
articles we will look into the music of 
the north, and of Yucatan, and the 
southern tropics. The type of Mexican 
music familiar to foreigners, is as a 
rule a derivation of the central Mexico 
son, though by no means the genuine 
article, 

Veracruz ranks high among musical 
regions, for the strength and excite- 
ment of its musical expression, The 
sones from the Gulf Coast of this state 
are called sones jarochos, played as a 
rule for dancing; and during which the 
dancers often weave incredibly com- 
plicated and beautiful designs with 
their feet—heel and toe dancing call- 
ed zapateado—even tying and untying 
bows and knots in a long colored rib- 
bon with their dancing feet! Mean- 
while the arpeggios of a harp sing an 
ecstatic and highly adorned melody 
around the virile syncopated rasgueo, 
to the accompaniment of the small 
eight-stringed guitars called jaranas. 

Often a tiny four-string guitar called 
the requinto is used to liven up things 
even more, beating out a_ restless 
counter-melody throughout the son, in 


contrast to the longer rhythmic pat- 
tern of the throaty, straightforward 
singing. 

The verses are to the point, spicy, 
and sprinkled with surprising punch 
lines, and on-the-spot improvisations 
are the order of the day. These sones 
jarochos are also called huapangos, as 
are the sones from the Huasteca re- 
gion, comprising parts of Tamaulipas, 
San Luis Potosi, Hidalgo, northern 
Veracruz and a small portion of north- 
east Puebla. 

The word huapango is a Spanish cor- 
ruption of the Aztec (Nahuatl) word 
cuapanco, from ipan (over), cuahuitl 
(wood) and o (place). In other words, 
“a place over which wood is used as a 
platform”—in Spanish, la tarima, 
a platform set over a hollow, on which 





Me 


the dancers’ rapidly skilful feet res- 
onate, make still another rhythmic 
counterpoint to the huapango dance. 

In the Huasteca region the rhythms 
are not quite so fast, and somewhat 
less smooth and dense than in the ja- 
rocho region, Here, the violin carries 
the melody in the instrumental inter- 
ludes between verses, with a little five- 
string jarana and a large, marvellously 
warm-toned guitarra huapanguera tak- 
ing over the rhythmic base. In most 
commercial records of the huapangos 
huastecos, six-string conventional gui- 
tars take the place of the jarana and 
the huapanguera, and the accompany- 
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ing rhythms are usually much less 
complicated. 

For those who live in Mexico City, 
or happen to be visiting, and want to 
hear the huapango huasteco in its 
authentic regional style, we recom- 
mend a visit to E] Centro Huasteco on 
the Plaza de Loreto, any Saturday 
night after nine, where Don Pedro 
Martinez, the genial schoolteacher who 
founded and has run this center on a 
non-profit basis for twenty-five years, 
will receive you cordially, and the 
friendly Huastecans who congregate 
there will gladly teach you how to 
dance the zapateado to the music of 
authentic Huasteca conjuntos. 

In the Bajio region, the state of 
Jalisco has sones characteristically its 
own—gay, impulsive, and played and 
sung as a rule by mariachi groups: two 
violins, one vihuela (a tiny five-string, 
turtle-back guitar), one six-string con- 
ventional guitar which is plucked in- 
stead of stroked, and which gives a 
very exciting string bass indeed. The 
trumpet, now somewhat part of ma- 
riachi groups, is a relative newcomer 
to them. 

In this style of son, the voices are 
high, clear and sweet; the rhythms 
very strong, and not too complicated. 
The soneés jalisciences or tapatios are 
perhaps the most widely known re- 
gional dances and most often recorded 
or played over the radio. 

The sones of Michoacan bear a cer- 
tain musical relation to those of neigh. 
boring Jalisco, but in the hot, flat 
country around Apatzingan, they flow- 
er in a much more complex rhythmic 
pattern, with a large harp and a gui- 
tarra de golpe waging a breath-taking 
duel of arpeggios against a dazzling 
percussion of rasgueos so rapid that 
the eye simply cannot follow the fin- 
gers of the guitarist; while two violins 
and sometimes a Jalisco-style vihuela 
make the rhythmic texture even richer. 
Very little Michoacan music, unfortu- 
nately, is available on discs. 

This very brief outline of central 
Mexico’s most interesting songs and 
dances, allows us to list records for 


the principal regions noted, to be fol- 
lowed by similar listings for other re. 
gions and categories of Mexican music. 
Very little has been done so far, on 
LP records. The list accompanying this 
article is our own choice of the best 
available, to be found in the catalogues 
of the principal companies that have 
recorded Mexican music: i.e., Columbia 
(C), R. C. A. Victor (V), Peerless (P) 
and Capitol-Musart (CM). Some of the 
most beautiful of the songs and dances 
are listed several] times, so that if they 
can’t be found in one recording, 
they can be looked for in another. 


Jalisco Sones 


BO SD cccances P 4338, V 70-7524, CM 980 
La Madrugada..... V 70-7456, P (Azteca) 343 
Camino Real de Colima, El Sihualteco 

V 70-8281 
rrr P (Azteca) 341 
El Jabali, El Pajaro Cardenal ........ P 3669 
Las Alazanas, La Culebra ............. P 37 
Se SE, Be BD cn cesisicccces 
El Jarabe Tapatio V 70-8032, C 2055, CM 999 


Se ED SEINE oo vansevscecescens P 2003 
Se ES, Se PEE evicccanevevscwbues P 4086 
Se IE ite 6a cies oe wn 00 . V 70-7751 
Poe ee P 2041, CM 980 
Ei Suchil, Hi Pasajero ............... P 4242 
El Tren, La Mariquita...... P (Azteca) 340 


Michoacan Sones 


i) se oe cow ae ek wen eek ee C 1853 

RA ED hccnxrceecetun .. CM 1094 

Son de Tepalcatepec ............ C 3194 
Huapangos Huastecos 

i, SR 6 bbaceensiekwenma CM 861, P 3668 

Rs be eke netnwenes CM 1108, P 2643 


El Fandanguito, El Zacamandt C 1985, P 2489 
El Gusto P 3558, V 70-9311. V 70-7504, C 1853 


La Huasanga, La Rosa....... P 3572, P 3836 
El Caiman, El Aguanieve ............ P 3703 
COU PD 6 cndcceveewenses P 2643, CM 810 


La Leva (*accompaniment with guita- 
rra huapanguera)* C 2179, P 2741, V 70-7504 


El Llorar, El] Cuervo...... C 2392, V 70-9342 
La Media Bamba, El Huasteco....... P 4284 
La Sirena, El Jojocapefio ............. P 4075 
Huapangos Jarochos or Sones 
DD oon ceca mamamsaan V 70-7538, P 2165 
El Ahualulco ...... V 70-7538, C 1710, P 3657 
El Jarabe Veracruzano ............ V 70-9331 
El Coco (stylized version) .......... CM 1033 


El Siquisivi, El Pajaro Carpintero ... P 3714 
El Cascabel (singing not authentic 


ID i pA ala ial nla es odie goal P 3585 
fb ee ae adem lanl P 3846 
El Colas . ccssseees FP BS, CAO 
Hl Gomete, Mi Camelo ..... ...ccccceses P 4196 
El Cupido, Maria Chuchena .......... P 4293 
|. fo ae caseves Ot ae 
eee : C 2507 
El Toro de las Bajadas, La Bruja P 4379 
Se, SD I oc cain ehaceeeces<ows CM 642 
Son de la Carretilla, La Yerbabuena . C 2474 
La Melcocha, El Jarocho............. C 2589 
El Guayaban, El Toro Retozén C 3095 
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Do-it-yourself 


Did you know that Aztec, which 
perhaps you think of as a language 
that died long ago, isn’t dead at all, 
but is spoken by thousands and even 
tens of thousands of people? 

So, it is easily within your reach to 
learn it, and think of the impression 
on your astonished friends, when you 
nonchalantly toss off a kenotimopanol- 
ti? to your Xochimilco boatman, and 
receive a smiling cuallitlashoka’amati 
in reply! 

Do you feel that words like those are 
utterly beyond your powers? Not a bit 
of it! All you need is a little leisure 
time, and a Stillson wrench to couple 
and uncouple the joints. Skill in the 
game of Scrabble will also be very 
helpful, as Aztec works according to 
similar principles. Later, when you get 
into writing Aztec ,which is the art of 
handling hieroglyphs, you will find 
that practice in charades and a facility 
for punning are valuable keys to this 
ancient secret. 

There are several approaches to 
acquiring the Aztec language. One is to 
bury yourself in a library, surrounded 
by grammars, diagramming tools, and 
pieces of old parchment, wearing a 
furrowed brow. This method has in its 
favor that it builds up your prestige as 
a learned person, and gives you an 
excellent base for feeling, and acting, 
important. 

The Cortés method, famous in history 
(and which has been frequently used 
since, by scholars and others), is 
merely to acquire a charming inter- 
preter. The advantages of this method 
are obvious so We will not go into 
them; as also the disadvantages. 

The simplest method is to go to Xo- 
chimilco, or any Aztec-speaking town, 
disguised as an anthropologist or lin- 
guist. The disguise consists of an intel- 
lectual expression and a supply of 
beads, toys, lighters, candy, and five- 
peso bills in your pockets. Make friends 
with the children first. If you are male, 
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IN ONE 


EASY LESSON 


do not try to make friends with the 
girls right away, as your career as a 
linguist may come to a sudden, unfor- 
tunate end if you do. 

Once it is generally known in your 
linguistic neighborhood that you want 
to learn Aztec — properly known as 
Nahuatl — and that you are harmless, 
you will find yourself picking up the 
tzins, the etls and the popols fast. 
These are examples of the basic syl- 
lables with which the language is form- 
ed. They each represent an idea, which 
can also be made into a picture. 

The picture, or hieroglyph, is a rep- 
resentation according to the sound of 
the syllable. As for instance, suppose 
you want to say that Henson flew to 
Mississippi. 


70 
Ws 


This is Henson. 
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See? With only a little ingenuity, you 
have acquired a new art, and a fine 
system of communication suitable for 
sending secret messages or carving 
things on trees. 

The language is handled in much 
the same way. Each idea-syllable is 
hooked on to another, depending of 
course on what you wish to say. Care 
must be taken in how you combine 
certain syllables, as some have double 
meanings. 

With a little practice, you will find 
yourself quickly proficient in combin- 
ing sounds and concepts, and at this 
point, you may need to practice singing 
or take up trumpet-playing, in order 
to develop a good pair of lungs and 
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Henson flies. 
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plenty of staying-power in your wind. 
Not that Aztec is a shouted language. 
On the contrary, it ripples. But you do 
need natural physica] resistance along 
with practice to ripple off such phrases 
as, for example, “pardon me,” which 
is xinechmotlapopolhuilitzino. 

Nahuatl ideas are not all so complex 
as this. Anything to do with courtesy 
and the proper relations between peo- 
ple, will indeed involve much shading, 
qualifying, and precise circumlocution, 
since in Aztec, like in China, it is most 
important to protect the “face,” both 
of listener and speaker. Be very careful 
never to lose it, as aside from being a 
considerable inconvenience, this will 
impair your social standing. 


On the other hand, as you become 
proficient in the language, you will 
find that you have somehow impercep- 
tibly acquired also, the right kind of 
face, It can be summed up as an ex- 
pression of bland, smiling impassivity, 
radiating the utmost friendliness. It 
will amaze you to discover with what 
freedom you can utter any phrase you 
like, confounding your listener as you 
choose, by means of this extremely 
simple device, the fruit of many cen- 
turies of wisdom. 
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Food, like wine and talk, is serious 
business to a Spaniard, and since he 
usually combines all three of these 
forces in an institution called the co- 
mida, dinner becomes a _ formidably 
intent affair. Few Spaniards can begin 
to explore any interesting conversa- 
tional gambit in less than three hours; 
therefore food and wine, in both 
quantity and variety, are designed to 
cover at least such a span, 


A very average Spanish dinner starts 
with entremeses, a Hibernian sort of 
antipasto that usually includes cold 
meat, three or more kinds of fish 
— sardines, anchovies and baby eels, 
or whitefish fried and then marinated 
in vinegar and herbs— plus cheese, 
miniature vol-au-vents, and perhaps 
fritters, stuffed tomatoes, and quanti- 
ties of olives. 


The second course is soup, and no 
mere broth of a soup: Spanish caldo 
is thick with meats, vegetables, chunks 
of spicy chorizo or black blood sausage. 
Valencia’s comprehensive paella, a 
lovely meal in itself, is a typical third 
course, with golden saffron-flavored 
rice presenting an ample base for 
sausage, chicken, pork, clams, shrimps, 
oysters and other seafood, with extra 
bouquets of pimento and green vege- 
tables. 

After these beginnings, which are 
usually preceded by a light, sherry-like 
manzanilla wine and accompanied by 
one or more white wines, any Spaniard 
worth his salt is ready for the main 
course — meat or fish, often in a sauce, 
and more often than not with potatoes. 
Such a course takes red wine; and 


usually a sweet sherry arrives with 
dessert. This may be turrén, a nougat.- 
like candy crunchy with almonds, or 
a rather stiff and imposing cake; or 
some other sweet, made of honey and 
sticky with evidence of Moorish kitchen 
influence. 

Considering that a Spaniard attacks 
this sort of array every day with undi- 
minished vigor, it becomes rather easy 
to picture this nation of indomitable 
spirits as the conquerors of continents. 
The fact that the food has also accom- 
plished its own considerable conquest 
in all Latin American countries bears 
strong witness to the strength and 
courage of native Americans. 

We sat in the other day on a conver- 
sation between our editor and art 
director, both of whom know Spain 
somewhat the way we know Pasadena, 
Calif. Our editor told about the numer- 
rous times she approached a Spanish 
dinner, only to give up half way 
through in Anglo-Saxon defeat. Late 
one afternoon she arrived at her hotel 
with hours of walking and nothing else 
under her belt, and famished, plowed 
straight through all the courses and 
even ordered dessert. Her waiter smiled 
ecstatically, bowed from the waist, and 
thanked her profoundly. 

Spaniards who have taken up restau- 
rant-keeping in Mexico have diminished 
neither the abundance nor the variety 
of courses in a comida. 

And if the length of the menu itself 
doesn’t try your self-confidence, an- 
other gadget that comes along with 
dinner is bound to do so. You may, of 
course, order your wine in glasses, but 
it’s traditional to ask for a porrén, 
This is a glass bottle with a neck and 
a beak—you grab by the neck, lift 
and tilt the porrén, and catch the thin 
stream from the beak in your mouth. 
Proper distance for doing this is about 
two feet, but if you can manage it at 
six inches without a spot on your tie, 
it’s doubtful that even the head waiter 
will believe you’re American. 

For names and addresses of restau- 
rants to try it—or just “eat Spanish”— 
see our Directory. M. L. 
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SPANISH RESTAURANTS 


Isabel la Catdlica 
Best 


Casino Espanol, 
93. Full course Spanish meals. 
time to go is 2 to 4 pm. 


Centro Asturiano, Orizaba 24, Enor- 
mous meals, huge helpings, for about 
7 cents per comida. Entremeses and 
fabada are tops here. 


Centro Vasco, on roof garden of 
Madero 6 (Pasaje América). Spanish 
food to Spanish standards, both in 
quantity and quality, Good red wines. 


El Parador, Niza 17. Favorite of 
Mexican fashionables. Along with other 
Spanish specialties, you can get fish 
flown direct from Spain. Singers, gui- 
tarists, patio. 


El Rincén de Goya, Toledo 4. Paella 
and gypsies; real Spanish food, Spanish 
clients, moderate prices. 


La Bodega, A. Gonzalez 3. Decorated 
like a Spanish wine shop, with tuns 
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behind the tables. Comida at noon, 
food, wine and entertainment at night. 


La Gran Tasca, Morelos 77. Heavy 
eaters go here at noon, but the place 
is most popular at night, 11 am or 
later. The waiters sing, complete with 
drums, accordion, tambourines and 
cante jondo. Gambas en gabardina 
(batter-dipped prawns), fabada are 
specialties. Ask for wine in porrones. 


Prendes, 16 de Septiembre 10. Men’s 
style restaurant, with heavy white 
tablecloths, vintage waiters, fine Span- 
ish cuisine. Fish is wonderfully done 
here, 


(Editor’s note: These listings are made 
for the benefit of our readers and are 
not ads. All ads are clearly indicated 
as such.) 





INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Satemestiie- 
tica), Berlin 6. Affiliated with the A. A 
Reciprocal courtesies to members. 
of emergency, call 35-27-35. 


Reforma and Lafragua. 


In x. 


American Embassy, 
Tel. 35-95-00. 


American Society, 
or -56-88. 


A. N. A. (Asociaci6n Nacional Automovilisti- 
ca). Sullivan 51. Affiliated with A. A. A. 
Services both to members and non-mem- 
bers. Emergency phone number: 35-03-43. 

Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 

Me xico City Daily Bulletin, Gémez Farias 41. 

16-69-60. General tourist information. 

Mexican-North American Cultura] Institute, 

Hamburgo 115, Tel. 14-04-77. 


National Tourist Department, Juarez 89. Gen- 
eral travel information. 


Lucerna 71. Tel. 36-35-60 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juarez 89. Highway in- 
formation. Publishes an excellent auto trav- 
el bulletin in English. 









FOR YOUR 
MONTERREY WEEKEND 
ALL EXPENSE PAID 
PACKAGE TOUR 








Your weekend will be 
worry-free when 
ITISA takes charge of it. 














Specialists in post-convention tours 
ITISA TOURS 

Corregidora 634 P. 0. Box 123 

Monterrey, N. L. Tel. 3-11-19. 











NIGHT 


SPOTS 


This reporter distrusts minimums 
even more than he loathes cover 
charges. He finds that trying to keep 
up with the minimum makes getting up 
hard the next morning. 

Fortunately you can drink your way 
around some of Mexico’s most elegant 
and newest boites for little more than 
what your favorite tipple costs at any 
good bar. It helps if you're a gin- 
drinker. Scotch runs a bit high. We 
recently tested this theory in such 
haunts of fashion and moulders of 
form as the Villa Fontana, the Chan- 
teclair and the Jacaranda. By timing 
our drinks we lasted till dawn for a 
little over 100 pesos each. 

The Villa Fontana is probably Mex- 
equivalent to a Paris 
mood spot like Scheherezade—and at 
the latter they make you buy cham- 
pagne. Beautifully designed on several 
levels by Pani, it furnishes good lik- 
ker, no dance music, no floor show 
except a 10-piece string orchestra 
which parades among the tables in 
French fashion, 

The Chanteclair, high in the Refor- 


ico’s closest 


ma Hotel, is more like a New York 
nightclub than a French one, It’s 
something like what the Rainbow 


Room used to be. The small floor is 
excellent for dancing, when it isn’t 
too crowded. The bands are among the 
best in the city. 

We went on to the Jacaranda, merci- 
fully most deserted at 5 am. Here we 
drank beer, danced holes in our pumps, 
and watched the dawn come up—not 
like thunder but like stage-lighting 
over the waterfall. 

Summary: Villa Fontana has the at- 
mosphere, Chanteclair the best dance 
music, Jacaranda the best dawn this 
side of Popo. D. D. 








For correct 
lubrication 
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You can buy Mobiloil all over 
Mexico and be sure that your 
car will be protected with the 
finest motor oil. 


Mobiloil is not sold at gaso- 
line stations, but may be ob- 
tained at private establish- 
ments. 


Mobiloil 
The World's Largest 
Selling Motor Oil 
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the Shepos- 


If some forms of shopping in Mex- 
ico closely resemble hide-and-seek, 
buying leather goods takes an alto- 
gether different turn: the hides seek 
you. Most of the avenues traveled by 
tourists are also peopled with card- 
bearing gentlemen anxious to steer 
you one-flight-up to the nearest leather 
factory. 


In this country, leather, like silver, 
is a really good buy. It’s run-of-the- 
mill here to find coats, gloves, shoes 
and luggage made to order, at prices 
about half what ready-mades cost 
Stateside. The price difference is 
mostly a matter of labor, since values 
remain outstanding even when im- 
ported skins are used. And re skins: 
you can find anything from Moroccan 
kid to top grain steerhide, snake or 
crocodile, unborn calf or pony, or 
super-soft chamois. 


Leather being a vast field, covering 
considerably more than the area 
between boots and saddles, we’ll limit 
ourselves column by column to what’s 
in each category. 


Most popular among all leather 
goods are handbags and wallets. Any 
tourist who goes home without at least 
one of these is a rare specimen: we’ve 
never met him or her. The reason for 
this popularity is obvious, when you 
discover that hand-sewn wallets, in 
beautiful leather and with or without 
zippers, secret compartments, photo 
eases and other accessories, cost 2 to 
3 dollars—more only if you’re hunting 
crocodile or other luxury leathers. A 
really notable purse, with high style 
designing, carefully selected skins, 


= 








leather or suede lining and precision 
finishing, may cost 16 to 20 dollars 
—but there are numbers of good bags 
with many of these qualities in the 
4 to 8 dollar range. 


Kind and quality of leather, degree 
of fine finishing, and quality of hard. 
ware (zippers, handles, fastenings) ac. 
count for the price differences. 

Hundreds of shops offer delectable 
values in bags and wallets. If you're 
out to match shoes and bag, your best 
bet is a shoe shop, which makes up 
these combinations out of one skin for 
perfect matches. Among the best is 
Romano, at Juarez 20, and also at 
Reforma 266, corner of Niza. And 
Claudine, on Niza. 


Sanborn’s on Reforma, corner of La- 
fraugua, has a good selection of hand- 
tooled bags and wallets, plus a large 
department of top fashion, beautifully 
designed ladies’ bags. And our special 
pet is Peter, at Insurgentes 320. Bags 
there are beautiful, in both design and 
workmanship—and if you don’t see 
what you want, you can order it made 
in a week to ten days. 

Tops for crocodile or other reptiles 
is Maison Albert on Madero near 
Sanborn’s, which also makes bags to 
order. It’s not cheap but for quality 
unbeatable. 
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POWER 
STEERING 











SELLOMATICAS 


tubeless tires with grip-block tread and nylon cords 


are the POWER tires for today’s POWER cars. 


To get the full benefit of todays power 
cars, modern roads and highways you need 
POWER TIRES that will get you going faster 
without spinning the wheels 


Sellomaticas, The Power Tires, turn braking 
power into stopping power... turn without 
squeals... give you instant response to 
accelerator or brake. They grip the ground 


like a caterpillar. Sellomaticas give you skid 
resistance with their mew grip-block tread 
They change dangerous blowouts into safe 
s-s-slowouts. 


Sellomaticas enable you to take full advan- 
tage of the power of your car in comfort 
and safety. 





Trips become a pleasure with the 


easy riding qualities of Sellomaticas. 
Tubeless ... puncture sealing... the 
double bruise resistance of Nylon... 
the safety of the skid-defying grip- 


block tread... all contribute to a trip 





free of worries. 


Goodrich -Euzkadi 
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PA DISTINCTION 


Sellomaticas are good !ook- 
INQ Their modern design 
is IN Keeping with the lines 
of your car. Identify them by 
the black ring on the white 
side wall uncluttered by 


brand names and markings 





Because they are 






..- THEY LAST LONGER! 






they grab the ground like a caterpillar 











GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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SERVICIO 


Veracruz 

The warm and colorful state of Veracruz has many exciting 
things to offer. The Papantla “Flyers” are alone worth the 
trip, but there is also the sun and the sea, the orchids and the 
gardenias, and the wonderful and happy people. Make the 
trip in your PONTIAC and enjoy the magnificent scenery 
along the fine highway. 

Visit your Authorized PONTIAC Dealer for a check on your 
car before you leave. Then go with the assurance that your 
trip to Veracruz and stay there will be free from worry. Only 
Authorized PONTIAC Dealer Service can give you this 
assurance. 


For prompt and efficient service 
see your local PONTIAC Dealer 
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